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THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


THE long estrangement that unfortunately existed between 
| Mexico and the United States from the time that the first be- 
4 came independent is at an end, and friendly relations, which 
_ should always have prevailed, are at length established. This 
new era of friendship and active intercourse brings before the 
' consideration of statesmen: What policy, in their mutual rela- 
' tions, would be most advantageous for the happiness of both 


countries ? 


It may be stated as a general proposition that every problem 
» presented to the human mind must have a logical solution ac- 
cording to the terms involved. This is true from a mathema- 
_ tical or mechanical point of view, and might be said of political 
_ 4nd international questions were it not that the uncertain action 
_ Of men or nations introduces an unknown quantity into the prob- 
_ lem and diverts from their natural results the logic of events. 
| Many statesmen have thus tried to change from their true chan- 
| nel the tendencies of their age; but their efforts, though for a 
_ time apparently successful, have merely served to disfigure the 
| face of history, retard the progress of results, and finally have 
__ been eliminated by the irrepressible power of leading events. 
The greatness and power of the United States, and the ease 
with which they have solved practically the most difficult ques- 
tions during the brief period of their existence, make some ima- 
| gine that they are equal to any emergency, when in fact they 
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have had rather the good fortune only, or the good judgment, 
to follow the natural results of surrounding circumstances, and 
have never attempted to force the situation in order to obtain 
whimsical ends. 

The Mexican question is one of those problems upon the right 
solution of which by the American people the very fate of these 
United States may hang in the balance. Of course we do not 
speak of that external policy between the two peoples which 
could not be other than that existing between two sovereign, in- 
dependent, and friendly powers, but of the invisible spirit, which 
is only revealed in the secrecy of the Cabinet and is the real soul 
and director of results. 

The United States are the more powerful, and therefore the 
active agents in directing the course to be pursued, and upon 
them rests the initiative. Should, then, the policy of the United 
States be directed to the absorption of Mexico, or merely to the 
cultivation of closer relations with her as a friendly and neighbor- 
ing nation, at the same time profiting by the commerce and re- 
sources of Mexico? 

The late Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, as well as other men 
of penetration, decided in favor of the latter course; but there 
are some who look with wistful eyes across the line to the glit- 
tering treasures of Mexico and sigh for the political control it- 
self of that country. In an unguarded moment the fatal step 
might be taken, whether with or without success it is not our 
purpose to consider; but in the calmness of the present, before 
complications have arisen to confuse the understanding, it be- 
hooves American statesmen to consider whethef the fusion of 
the two nations would be for the advantage of the United States. 
The question touches to the quick the social and political struc- 
ture of both countries, and, while it affects in the most striking 
manner their present status, the problem contains factors reach- 
ing back nearly four hundred years, and results that may re- 
bound in undying echoes for generations to come. 

The fifteenth century was ushered in with the discovery of 
America, opening the gates of a new world to European civiliza- 
tion, and with the birth of the so-called Reformation, which divid- 
ed that civilization into two hostile camps. The “ Reformation” 
was like a bombshell thrown into a powder-magazine. Bloody 
civil wars rent the heart of northern Europe, and cruel persecu- 
tions were instituted in the south of it ; while long and relentless 
conflicts between nation and nation wasted their powers and crip- 
pled their progress. In the fever of fanaticism, and amid the 
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clangor and turmoil of war, the freedom of the people was 
snatched by the monarchs, so that the sixteenth century saw the 
disfranchisement of municipalities in Europe, the discontinuance 
of parliaments, and the concentration of all the powers of the 
state in the hands of the prince. Deep and lasting have been the 
changes produced by that religious struggle, and, though its 
effects took a different shape in different localities, it divided Eu- 
rope into two groups, one comprising the countries which re- 
mained steadfast to the faith, the other the nations which adopt- 
ed the new doctrines. So divided, and representing different 
forms of the same civilization, Europe undertook the coloniza- 
tion of America. 

Spain and Portugal established themselves in Mexico and 
South America, inspired by greed of conquest as well as by relli- 
gious zeal. Their treasure and best blood were liberally squan- 
dered in the enterprise ; and while they labored to bring out of 
barbarism the conquered races, they transferred to the New 
World the virtues as well as the vices of the mother-country, in- 
cluding their political organization, riveted with the additional 
grip of the despotic conqueror. 

The colonization of the northern part of the New World fell 
to the lot of England, though not by the deliberate act of its 
government or people, but rather as a chance result of the trou- 
bles brought on by the “ Reformation” in England. The spirit 
and purpose of that colonization were a counterpart of the Span- 
ish system introduced farther south. The love of liberty, and 
the desire to break away from the persecution of the mother- 
country, brought the ancestors of those who were to be the fa- 
thers of the republic to the shores of America. England was 
glad to get rid of what she considered a factious element, and, 
while chartering them to settle in the forests of the New World 
under the semblance of her authority, she looked to the distant 
future to reap the benefits of their hardships. Having risked no- 
thing, she was content with a nominal allegiance from these 
willing exiles. The colonists, in their turn, thus left untram- 
melled by any very active interference of the home government, 
set to work to establish communities based upon the broadest 
principles known to the English Constitution and European civili- 
zation. The religious zeal of the English colonists did not ex- 
tend to proselytism, and the conversion of the aborigines formed 
no part of their plan. Hence the progress of English coloniza- 


tion marked everywhere a proportionate extinction of the In- 
dian tribes. 
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These circumstances form the basis of the grand republic of 
our day, the features of which are so peculiar that it would 
have puzzled the wildest illusionist who ever wrote a Utopia to 
conceive it. 

These two forms of European civilization have therefore met 
again face to face in the New World, changed, it is true, in many 
respects by local influences, but yet presenting marked features 
of distinction in their social and political organizations which 
render them incompatible of union under a common govern- 
ment. 

But let us take up the case, for the sake of argument, of a 
union of Mexico and the United States in one nation. The first 
problem that presents itself is, How is that union to be effected ? 
There are two ways—first, by conquest ; and, second, by common 
consent, 

In the first place, the conquest of Mexico is a total impossi- 
bility under the principles which rule and govern the United 
States. Not that the United States lack the power to over- 
whelm Mexico from end to end, but because, that being done, 
they must either abandon the conquered country or change 
their own political institution. Conquest is the subjugation of 
one people to another, and its object is to make the conquered 
people subservient to the interest of the conquerors. Whence 
it follows that a nation, to enter on the career of conquest, must 
possess a unity of race, a concentration of individualism, and a 
selfishness of purpose, so as deliberately and remorselessly to 
crush another people for the sole purpose of self-aggrandize- 
ment. We may look back as far as history reaches, and we shall 
find such to be the character of all conquering nations. But the 
present affords us a deplorable example. 

England gives us a case wherein a free people appear in the 
rdle of conqueror. While professing to be the mirror of liberty 
at home, her acts in the struggle for conquest and empire give 
her the character of the cruelest tyrant that ever disgraced the 
human race. England, the fair-haired angel of freedom, under 
whose wing take refuge the persecuted exiles of the world—she 
but crosses the Channel to be transformed by the spirit of con- 
quest into a demon of greed, cruelty, vengeance, and extermina- 
tion. Her gigantic power circumvents the earth like.the sha- 
dow of Satan described by Milton in Paradise Lost. Her course 
is marked by starvation and wretchedness, and groaning mil- 
lions, with gestures of despair and helpless impotence, at once 
curse and supplicate at the foot of her throne. She starves Ire: 
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land to feast her voluptuous nobility, and she delivers up to the 
greed of her merchants the helpless Hindoo; the few trinkets 
of an African savage arouse her covetousness and put her armies 
in motion on the career of destruction; and the fear that a rival 
power is approaching too near her blighting empire she con- 
siders a sufficient cause to invade a friendly neighbor, to devas- 
tate her territory, to destroy her citizens, to overthrow her gov- 
ernment, and, if she could, to add another slave to her dominion. 

The flight of the Pilgrim Fathers was a protest against such 
tyranny ; the organization of the colonies was the repetition of 
that protest; the Declaration of Independence was the promul- 
gation of the protest to the world, the announcement of a new 
political gospel in harmony with the purest principles of Chris- 
tianity ; and the construction of the republic upon those princi- 
ples was the confirmation of that protest and its practical de- 
monstration as a political system. The Declaration of American 
Independence forms a new era in the annals of the human race. 
It proclaims in the voice of thunder the rights of man, the mis- 
sion of nations, and the objects of government. The subjection 
of one people to another is emphatically denounced, and govern- 
ment is declared the creature and servant of the people. The 
wiseacres of Europe, clogged by prejudices and their horizon 
circumscribed by selfishness and nationalities, pronounced the 
American proclamation a bombastic trick, to live its day, per- 
form its part, and perish. But the colonists were in dead earnest, 
and upon that Declaration they reared the political edifice whose 
pinnacles now tower above even the oldest structures of political 
wisdom. Nor can it be said that the United States have ever 
deviated from the principles of the Declaration of Independence 
without immediately returning to them. The great Rebellion 
appeared for a time to have shaken these principles; but though 
amidst the tragic scenes of war the Union conquered the South, 
after peace was re-established the conquered States could not be 
held in subjection. The Southern States resumed their auto- 
nomic action in the Union, and to-day they hold the balance of 
power. 

The history of Utah is another instance of the impotence of 
the United States to deal with a people against their will, even 
when in the interest of justice and freedom ; and under the pro- 
tection of the institutions of the country we see this commu- 
nity of fanatics raise the standard of barbarism and flaunt in the 
face of civilization worse horrors and abominations than Mo- 
hammed ever invented. The rights of man and self-govern- 
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ment are so respected that Congress dares not interfere even 
with the savage children of the forest ; and, while it were charity 
to force these men into the habits of civilization, rather than 
break with principle the Indian is indulged in his savage free. 
dom, though it leads to certain extermination. 

‘Could, then, the United States, with such an origin and such 
a system, break from their traditions and embark on a career of 
conquest? Could they, consistently with the declaration that 
government is the creature and servant of the governed, force 
a government upon Mexico against the will of its people, and, 
when they admit that all governments are for the benefit of the 
governed, use that government to oppress and overtax the con- 
quered people for the benefit of the Union? If the United 
States had attained to that solidarity of political union which 
merges the individual in the nation, as in France, England, or 
Prussia—with whom the sovereignty of the nation has all the 
attributes of a personality, while the people are lost in their in- 
dividual insignificance—such sudden change from their principles 
might take place without injury. But in the United States the 
unit of sovereignty is in the individual, represented by majori- 
ties. No American considers the nation or the government 
greater than himself, as in other nations. He sees in the nation 
a partner, in the government an agent, in the Constitution a con- 
tract. And though the sovereign American citizen does not in- 
dividually lack selfishness and greed to grow into a well-devel- 
oped tyrant himself, he does not like to see his partner, who is 
the nation, or his agent, who is the government, play the rdle of 
a Nero, fearing their preponderance, and therein the loss of his 
own freedom. Hence the American citizen has preferred to 
see barbarism thrive in Utah, and to keep, at the expense of mil- 
lions, the wild Indian in all the glory of his savage life, rather 
than violate the fundamental principles of his institutions; and 
all the treasures of Mexico are insufficient to tempt him from this 
course. 

The patriotism of the American is not the love of country 
with the blind fanaticism and idolatrous abnegation found in 
other people. The soil is not the object of his love, nor, again, 
the people that live on it, but the political organization which 
guarantees his liberty and protects his property and life. This 
to him is flag, country, and nationality, for which he is ready to 
die as other people would in defence of native hearth and race. 

Therefore the acquisition of Mexico, whether by war or treaty, 
would eventually amount to the merging of that people in the 
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American Union, not as a conquered people, but as a component 
part in it, with all the rights of the oldest States and citizens. 

And now comes the other alternative problem: What would 
be the consequence of such an event ? 

It were difficult to conceive a more perplexing field of possi- 
bilities than is presented by the introduction of Mexico into the 
political system of the United States. The complications to 
which it would give rise can be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed; but, without considering the fortuitous consequences 
which may follow such political union, we can foreshadow some 
results with tolerable accuracy. Mexico isa nation in the Eu- 
ropean acceptance of the word. Her origin, and three hundred 
years of training under the tuition of the mother-country, made 
her so. In race she is not homogeneous, but the assimilating 
powers of the Spanish system have so interwoven the European 
with the native races that Mexico, socially and politically, is as 
compact as France. Language, religion, habits, laws, sentiments, 
faults, virtues, and vices unite and knit them together into an 
absolute unit. In this, as in other characteristic points, Mexico 
is the opposite of the United States. The numerous changes in 
the system of government have had no effect upon her nation- 
ality. The empire of 1821, the confederation of 1824, the central- 
ization of 1835, and the republic of 1857 never for a moment 
menaced the integrity of the nation. There were revolutions in 
opposition to each of those systems, but the sovereignty of the 


‘nation, in whatever mould it may have been cast, to a Mexican 


was always an individuality or a divinity, to which he owed life 
and being ; and whether his country governed justly or other- 
wise, as a republic or a despotism, he felt equally bound in alle- 
giance to her. The Californians and New Mexicans born under 
the Mexican rule, and even their children, have a corner in the 
depth of their hearts to honor and love their lost country. 
For thirty-five years overwhelmed by numbers, beleaguered by 
strange customs and creeds, their ancient laws overthrown and 
others made diametrically opposed to them—all these things 
have battled in vain against the rock-like immutability of their 
nationality. So that it is not difficult to foresee that the acqui- 
sition of any large blocks of Mexico, where the population is 
more numerous and better established than they were in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, will not change the social status, habitual 
instincts, and political aspirations of the people. Mexico would 
come into the Union as a captive nationality, like Ireland in the 
British Empire, or Hungary in the Austrian, hating even the 
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bounties and freedom proffered to her, and having no aim save 
the interest of her own citizens, and no sympathy for the institu- 
tions and aspirations of the United States. 

The United States, with all their greatness, are but a grand 
conglomeration of ail the nationalities of Europe, blended to. 
gether under the general principles of a common civilization, 
boiling and seething in one great political and social caldron; 
and it is yet a problem what shall be the outcome and final re- 
sult. This being so, we may be pardoned for indulging in a re- 
trospective view of the political history of the United States, so 
as to see in its full light the effect likely to result from the an- 
nexation of Mexico. 

When the United States were established the colonies, fresh 
from the struggle against England and the oppression they had 
endured at the hands of one government, framed the Constitu- 
tion with the deliberate purpose of keeping alive each State as 
a political autonomy, with all the prerogatives of independent 
power, save as limited by the Constitution. It cannot be denied 
that at that time, just after becoming independent, each colony 
was and felt all the importance and responsibility of an inde- 
pendent nation. In forming the Union the colonies were careful 
to provide explicit clauses to that effect, making the general 
government the representative, while the States should remain 
the political units of sovereignty. Had the United States never 
advanced beyond the original thirteen States the doctrine of 
state-rights would have been sustained without a contradiction. 
The Federalists and Jeffersonians at that time understood the 
situation perfectly well. But fearing the future attempts of 
Great Britain, the necessity of union obliged both parties to be 
conciliatory, and the declarations of state-sovereignty were al- 
lowed to follow the contradictory preamble, saying, “ We, the 
people of the United States,” etc., which refers all the power of 
the general government to the people as the source of sover- 
eignty. The perils of the moment were pressing, while the new 
government was but an experiment, and each party secretly 
exulted in having over-matched his opponent and in the hope of 
eventually carrying his point. But the increase of the United 
States in foreign population and new States,.the successful 
operation of the Constitution, and the restless moving of the 
masses of the people from place to place obliterated to a great 
extent State lines, and the strong feeling for state-rights faded 
away even in what had been the old colonies. As for the new 
States, composed of people from all parts of the Union and of 
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recent arrivals from other countries, the doctrine of state-rights 
had no existence in the hearts of the people, except as a political 
plank in campaign platforms. On the other side, the continuous 
exercise of the political power by the people strengthened their 
sovereignty, so that by 1861, at the time of the breaking out 
of the Rebellion, we find the individual citizen, as the unit of sov- 
ereignty, supporting the general government against the doc- 
trine of state-sovereignty of the South in their attempt to break 
up the republic. It is true that the question of slavery entered 
largely into the issues of that day, and it is difficult to say 
whether slavery had not more to do with the overthrow of the 
South than the spread of federalistic principles among the peo- 
ple. However, the adroit management of the dominant political 
party has shaped events to look as if their principles had won 
the day. But a close examination of facts raises a doubt, and 
prudent men would defer passing an opinion as to whether 
state-rights are really dead. 

This country is like a kaleidoscope, changing almost as rapid- 
ly as trees do their foliage between a winter’s blast and the gen- 
tle breath of spring. Since the breaking out of the Rebellion, 
and largely aided by that gigantic war, there has arisen in the 
United States a new element of power in the political arena, 
which, having no place in the Constitution except to be anathe- 
matized, and no political or legal standing in the government, 
yet seems to hold with the grip of death the hands of people, 
States, and general government. This new element of power 
consists of the great monopolies that override the country. 
Such eventuality was feared by the founders of the republic as a 
dire enemy of liberty, and so much so that they specially provid- 
ed against it. Lo and behold! the monster is already here and 
playing its part. These monopolies, for the present, have no 
political aspirations. All they aim at is the accumulation of co- 
lossal fortunes by using the government, the States, the people, 
and everything for that purpose, and turning the laws into in- 
struments of extortion, to make the people hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for their use and benefit. It were tedious to 
follow the monopolies through the insidious ways they adopt to 
gain their object. Suffice it to say that no political aspirant can 
antagonize them and succeed ; that they deceive the people and 
corrupt their representatives ; that legislatures are their servants 
and governments their instruments. This power desires the cen- 
tralization of government, and constantly strives for the revival 
of entails by engrafting systems of perpetuity in their families. 
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Therefore the political field of the United States at this junc- 
ture presents four distinct powers striving for mastery: the 
people, or the individual as the unit of sovereignty ; the party of 
state-rights ; the party of centralization; and the monopolies. 
In the midst of these contending elements we introduce a fifth 
source of disturbance—Mexico annexed. 

It would not be difficult to foresee what would follow. The 
Mexicans, having no affinity or interest with any of the parties, 
would look to their own interests first and last. They would 
join now one party and then another to obtain their ends; but 
naturally they would belong to the state-rights party, so as to 
enlarge the sphere of their state-independence, and possibly pre- 
cipitate the breaking up of the Union, thereby to regain their lost 
nationality. In finance they would be the natural allies of the 
anti-tariff party, as producers of the raw staples, and their com- 
merce would gravitate towards the European markets. It is 
true that many Americans, emigrating to Mexico, might ac- 
cumulate immense fortunes; but they can do the same now, and 
if good understanding and reciprocity treaties are introduced 
between the two countries the advantage to Americans will 
be greater with Mexico independent than with Mexico annexed. 

Some may imagine that fifty millions of people mixing with 
ten millions would soon merge the Mexican in the American 
forms and habits, but they forget that the ten millions have the 
advantage of locality ; that only a few hundred thousand a year 
could possibly transport themseives into Mexico, and that before 
these strangers could effect a change in the people they came 
amongst they themselves would perhaps become Mexicanized, 
to swell the strength of the old institutions. Besides, it is well 
to remember that Mexico has deep-rooted habits and convictions, 
and, socially and as a nation, has a clean-cut character, which has 
stood all the vicissitudes of anarchy and will not succumb before 
the feeble attacks of a few strangers who have no settled morals, 
manners, or nationality, whose social character is still a problem, 
and whose only aim and purpose of migration would be the ac- 
quisition of wealth. 

The annexation, therefore, of Mexico by the United States, 
while it would offer no advantage to the United States, would be 
apt to produce a convulsion and break up the republic before 
she has fulfilled her ends in the interest of free government and 
humanity. On the other hand, Mexico, once convinced of the 
perfect good faith of the United States, would open her arms to 
their commerce and enterprise, by which means both nations and 
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their citizens would profit, without interfering with the march of 
each in the natural development of their resources and the ideal 
of their civilization till each in its own way fulfilled the ends 
marked out for them by destiny. 

“Latin” civilization has been habitually disparaged by the 
“ Anglo-Saxon”’ and Teutonic nations, and Bismarck has said 
that it is “ worn out and rotten.” But while he was yet pro- 
nouncing those words the establishment of the French Republic 
in the heart of despotic Europe showed that that civilization has 
at least been as true as the “ Anglo-Saxon.” And while the 
United States, with their freedom, originated in the despotism of 
England, and have thrived through the immigration of oppress- 
ed millions fleeing from the tyranny of Teutonic rule, the 
“Latin” nations, imbued with higher aspirations, in Europe as 
well as in America, in the midst of convulsions and in spite of 
many grievous errors strive to reach the perfection of the ideal, 
and to establish political systems that shall guarantee to man 
equality and liberty, and make the government the servant and 
not the lord of the people. 

Mexico marches in the road to liberty in the forms peculiar 
to her institutions, and, if allowed to go on undisturbed, will 
reach the ideal of European civilization. But the violent attempt 
to hasten the development of Mexico by the forcible fusion of 
“Latin” and “ Anglo-Saxon” civilizations will either defeat the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, subvert the re- 
public, and re-establish despotism in America, or cause the dis- 
memberment of the United States into several independent na- 
tions, with their jealousies, standing armies, wars, usurpations 
and tyrannies, and all the evils the colonists left behind when 
they emigrated to this continent. 


Note.—Government is ‘‘ the servant of the people,” inasmuch as it is instituted for their 
common good ; but government is not ‘‘ the creature of the people,” inasmuch as its authority is 
derived from God, though it be through the people. This statement will explain the above and 
similar expressions in this seasonable article.—Ep. C. W. 
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SIX WEEKS IN IRELAND IN 1881. 


WE had all been thinking, talking, and arguing a great deal 
about Ireland for many months past. Parliament had reassem- 
bled some weeks earlier than was usual, on the grounds that im- 
mediate and special legislation was imperatively required for the 
sister island. No sooner did Parliament meet than the Irish 
members, and the obstruction to ordinary business which they 
thought well to organize, were the subject of wonderment to 
sympathetic Englishmen, and of exasperation to the more com- 
mon type who would criticise and condemn any conduct of the 
Irish members merely because the actors were Irishmen. Lon- 
don conversation for a fortnight was divided between discussions 
on the coldness of the weather and the warmth of the debates; 
and whilst the outer world was frost-bound and snow-covered 
to an extent almost unprecedented in England, some alleviation 
for the unusual severity of the winter may have been found in 
the heat engendered by the exciting and fiery talk, both within 
and without the House, touching obstruction, coercion, outrages, 
landlordism, and land-bills. So things went on for some months, 
the philo-Irish dwelling mainly on the absurd exaggerations gene- 
rally to be found in the accounts of outrages ; on the terrible pro- 
vocation which had goaded the poor tenants to commit acts of 
revenge almost justified by the injustice allowed by English- 
made law, English indifference, and English misgovernment. 
They reminded us, too, that if such misgovernment was now 
slowly striving to mend itself it was still only ameliorated so far 
as and when, by violent and almost lawless agitation, England’s 
attention was forcibly directed to the sores and wounds of the 
people whose lawgiver and ruler she had ignorantly and pre- 
sumptuously dared to elect herself. The anti-Irish, on the other 
hand, could discuss nothing beyond the general unreasonable- 
ness of a whole people taking the law into their own hands; of 
the horror of outrages ; of the cruelties practised on defenceless 
animals ; of the power of England, which they were longing to 
put forth ; of her sharp sword, which they would gladly see sed- 
dened with the blood of “those Irish,” rebels in heart if not ac- 
tually indeed. As their words touching a people the very ele- 
ments of whose character they misunderstood and of whose his- 
tory they were profoundly ignorant increased in violence, they 
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heightened the excited hatred from which they sprang, until we 
have listened to talk, concerning those who are somewhat ironi- 
cally considered as forming part of a united kingdom with our- 
selves, by the side of which the most ‘violent anti-English de- 
clamations of a Parnell or an O’Connor, or even the incendiary 
speeches of O’Donovan Rossa, became the mere commonplaces of 
justifiable political differences. 

Feeling the difficulty of arriving even at an approximation to 
the truth, not exactly of the two views of the Irish difficulty—for 
these had their root in the tone of mind and character of those 
who held them—but of the facts on which, however erroneously, 
they professed to be based, we decided to combine the holiday 
which is due to every English man, woman, and child in August 
with the prospect of acquiring in Ireland itself a little know- 
ledge of what was really going on in Ireland, and for the first 
time to make a short tour in the island which is comparatively 
so little visited by English tourists. 

Finding ourselves in the west of England, we ventured to risk 
a twenty hours’ crossing from Bristol to Cork-—a step we should 
not recommend any to take who are seriously inconvenienced 
by the sea, for the Channel is rarely quite smooth and on this 
occasion was decidedly rough. The steamers, too, on this raute, 
though fine and comfortable boats, cannot compare with the 
really magnificent mail-packets which ply between Holyhead 
and Kingstown. All ills, however, have an ending ; and, though 
rather behind time, we steamed safely into Queenstown Harbor 
on a fine August afternoon. 

The first glimpse of Ireland which meets the eye of those 
who choose the above crossing is typical and characteristic of the 
country. A magnificent modern cathedral stands out in bold 
relief on the top of the hill, while below and around it are speci- 
mens of the habitations of the poor—habitations the poverty and 
misery of which, at least in the country districts, are perhaps 
unequalled in the world. The Irish cabins alone are one ever- 
present reproach to the alien people whose misrule has allowed 
its victims to be housed in so wretched a fashion that we may 
confidently affirm no English gentleman would suffer the like 
even for his ox or his ass. It is a mark, however, of the religious 
fervor which has always characterized the Irish race that as the 
iron grasp of oppression has been relaxed and some measure of 
prosperity has been developed in the island, the earliest signs in 
which it has manifested itself have been the erecting of beautiful 
churches and the founding and endowing of religious houses, 
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whilst the homes of the poor still remain as squalid as ever. 
The first-fruits of a returning prosperity have been devoted to 
God ; and we may rest assured that in his good time he will 
not fail to remember and prosper, even in this world, those whose 
scanty earnings have not been devoted to easing their own 
wretched condition until his honor has been secured and his 
worship inaugurated in a building worthy of him to whom it is 
dedicated. We must ever bear in mind. that the fine modern 
churches which we see in every Irish town are not the offerings 
of the few and isolated rich, but are built entirely by means of 
the pence of the poor. 

There is a large emigrant ship at anchor in Queenstown Har- 
bor this afternoon, and as we gaze on its crowded decks, peopled 
with many who will never again set foot on the well-loved soil of 
their native land, the cathedral crowning the heights above the 
port assumes a new and melancholy interest. To how many 
“exiles of Erin” must not this sacred pile have been the last 
vision and the last memory carried with them across the Atlan- 
tic of their well-loved country! As they steam out to the West 
it must still keep within view when all else has vanished ; and 
when their misty, dew-wet eyes can no longer descry the green 
fields of Ireland, clearing away the tears which dim their vision, 
they may yet behold the consecrated and consecrating figure, 
the Maris Stella, which sheds her gracious benediction from afar, 
and, remembering and ré-echoing the prayer which perhaps an 
hour ago they prayed beneath her shadow, implore Our Blessed 
Lady’s help and intercession, if for the future life before them, 
yet still more fervently for that land and for those loved ones 
the parting from whom is tearing their very heart-strings. 

Our steamer does not stop at Queenstown, but quietly makes 
its way up the magnificent harbor, half sea, half river. The 
banks are ornamented with numberless villas and country 
houses, and the beautiful green lawns and woods which sur- 
round them combine to make Cork Harbor one of the loveliest 
in the world. The verdant green is striking even ‘to an English 
eye fresh from an English pastoral county. The scene is so 
peaceful that it is with difficulty we can realize that we are 
really gazing on the disturbed country which has lately roused 
such furious passions in our fellow-countrymen. It is evident 
that all the cattle have not perished at the hands of “ Captain 
Moonlight” and his associates, as the excited imaginations of 
some have fancied; for herds are quietly grazing in the sunlit 
meadows as peacefully as if houghing and maiming had never 
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been practised since the first Saxon vanquished the original Celt. 
When, however, we stop alongside the wharf the steamer is 
boarded by some. officers of an unusual appearance. As no cus- 
tom duties exist between the two countries, we are rather sur- 
prised to see some trunks fixed on and forthwith opened and ex- 
amined. Our luggage is not touched, owing, no doubt, to the 
innocent and tourist-like appearance which we present; so, being 
free to leave the ship at once, we select a powerful-looking and 
very dark Celt from amongst a crowd of car-drivers who are 
noisily clamoring for a fare, and, indicating our box, which he 
quickly shoulders, follow him to his car and for the first time 
mount the national conveyance. 

“ Why are they examining the luggage?” we ask as we drive 
off, already half guessing the answer. 

“Arra, but shure these be such busy times they are hunt- 
ing for firearms,” answers Paddy ; and we are at once reminded 
that after all, and in spite of the peaceful aspect of the country, 
there has been repressive legislation, and that the Arms Act is 
an existing fact. : 

After securing a room at the hotel we sally forth to havea 
look at the town. The streets are wide and the shops are hand- 
some ; but Cork, like all the Irish towns we visited, is neither pic- 
turesque nor attractive. The ruin of the old has been too com- 
plete, leaving neither the moss-covered walls nor the ancient 
gabled houses which in the majority of European cities contri- 
bute so much to the irregular beauty of the streets. From its 
modern aspect Cork might have been built yesterday. We had 
heard rumors that an unusual incident, typical of the times, was 
just now taking place—viz., the unloading by the military and 
the constabulary of the “ boycotted” ship, Zhe Wave. We has- 
tened, therefore, to the spot where we were told that this 
strange mingling of the arts of war and commerce was proceed- 
ing, and found that in this instance report was based on substan- 
tial fact. 

With the original merits of the story we need not trouble our 
readers. Obstinate self-will and tenacity of legal rights on the 
one side may been balanced by overstrained sensitiveness and 
personal hatred on the other. Sufficient to say that the inhabi- 
tants of Cork had decided that if the unlucky vessel succeeded in 
discharging her cargo it should be by means of no help from 
them, and that no fellow-townsman of theirs should lend a help- 
ing hand to assist Mr. Bence Jones out of the difficulty in which 
-he had placed himself. He had, therefore, obtained the assist- 
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ance of the military and the constabulary; and whilst we 
watched the unloading all was proceeding as quietly as if it was 
the natural. business of soldiers to unload a cargo of bricks and 
timber, and of artillery wagons to carry them to their destina- 
tion. 

The ship was anchored close to the headquarters of the con- 
stabulary, where a troop of dragoons and a detachment of the 
Rifle Brigade were mounting guard. The surrounding bridges 
and wharves were peopled by a quiet but somewhat sullen-look- 
ing crowd of men, who watched the proceedings with calm 
though far from uninterested eyes. They remained quiet, how- 
ever, only so long as they saw that the soldiers alone were at 
work. The appearance of a civilian, who was wheeling about a 
truck apparently in the interest of the enemy, was a signal for 
the quiet to change itself into angry hisses and groans. On 
several occasions no sooner did this individual in blue shirt- 
sleeves appear on the wharf than the cries and derisive shouts 
were renewed, and, although he was safe whilst at work, sur- 
rounded and guarded by the united forces of Great Britain and 
Ireland, we fear that as soon as this protection is removed he 
may suffer some rough usage at the hands of those whose feelings 
he is now outraging ; for he is no more nor less than a Cork man 
who is disobeying the order to have nothing to do with the 
boycotted ship, and who has thrown in his lot with his towns- 
men’s enemy instead of with his fellow-townsmen. If it was 
tyranny on the part of these last to object, we fear that it isa 
tyranny that has been and always will be largely practised where 
a community is divided into masters and workmen, or a country 
into the conquered and the conquerors. 

Our time being limited, we were unable to iooue many days 
to Cork. There is, however, one excursion which none ought 
to omit, and that is a drive to the castle and groves of Blarney. 
The distance from Cork is but a few miles, and a car will convey 
the traveller thither in an hour. We refrained from the attempt 
to kiss the Blarney stone, and thus lost our chance of exchanging 
our Saxon slowness and dulness of speech for the fire and readi- 
ness of Celtic eloquence. 

In the city itself there are numerous handsome churches and 
religious houses to be seen; nor must we forget the world- 
famous butter-market and other evidences of the commercial 
activity of Cork. Its comparative proximity to America gives 
this city exceptional advantages in this last direction ; indeed we 
may say specially of Cork that which is more or less true of 
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all Ireland—that its interests, hopes, and expectations are all fixed 
in a westerly direction, and that. it*dreads and hates all that 
comes to it from the east. Nor can this be wondered at, for 
all the sorrow, oppression, and injustice under which this poor 
country has for so many centuries groaned have originated in 
the east. From the east in the early days of its history came 
the savage and desolating Dane, and with reckless, ravaging 
sword destroyed a promising and already far-advanced civiliza- 
tion. When, after a fierce struggle of three hundred years, he 
was finally repulsed, he was succeeded by the proud and not less 
cruel Anglo-Norman, who again appears on the scene with the 
- rising sun. And so through the middle ages down to the period 
of modern history—a history the beginning, middle, and (till our 
own day) ending of which may be said to be the story of Ire- 
land’s oppression, confiscation, massacring, and ruin at the hands 
of the hated Englishman, who again comes across the Irish Chan- 
nel, and not across the Atlantic, to work his evil deeds. 

All Ireland’s foes have come from the east; whilst, in pleas- 
ing contrast, from the west have come sympathy and substantial 
help in time of trouble, and cheap and useful articles of com- 
merce in time of plenty; whilst the poor Irish feel that when 
driven to the sorest straits by grinding poverty they have but to 
let their need be known to those who are already in America, 
and they will be relieved. Again, most Irish believe that in the 
vague future Ireland and the United States will in some way 
clasp hands across the Atlantic even more closely than they do 
to-day. The millions of lrish in America never forget the land of 
their fathers, if not of their own birth; whilst the Irish in Ireland 
feel a sort of melancholy comfort in the thought that, should 
hard fate drive them to desert their passionately loved country, 
they will find a welcome and material comfort amongst those 
who have preceded them to that land of plenty which comes only 
second to their own country in their affections. We were sur- 
prised to find how completely all Irish hopes and interests centre 
in the New World; and we were told that the intense hatred of 
England and everything English which animates the native Irish 
pales before the savage contempt and loathing against the Brit- 
isher with which the Irish-American is imbued. The two 
branches of the Celtic family have strong bonds of sympathy, 
both in their common love of Ireland and their common hatred 
of England, the selfish misgovernment of whose rule the first 
may truly consider as the cause of their misery, and the second 
hold responsible for their exile. 
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From Cork we took the regular tourists’ road through Ban- 
try to Glengariff, a spot of wild and rare loveliness, where, how- 
ever, to all but the most callous the enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature must be sadly marred by the wretched poverty of the in- 
habitants. No doubt the bare rocks and steep mountain-sides 
which add so much to the beauty of the scene are largely re- 
sponsible for the misery of these poor people—for, as we have 
recently been told by an enthusiastic admirer of the state of 
agrarian law which, thank God! is now a matter of the past, 
“Boulders will not grow turnips” (although, by the way, land- 
lords have contrived that they shall yield them handsome in. 
comes)—yet we cannot doubt that under a more equitable land 
tenure the inhabitants of the wilder parts of Cork and Kerry may 
yet enjoy, if not actual comfort, yet at least some alleviation from 
their present state of unexampled wretchedness. 

Anxious to see for ourselves the actual habitations (it were 
mockery to call them houses) of this part of Ireland, which, we 
had been told by one who had visited well-nigh every corner 
of the globe, including the wild islands of the Pacific, were un- 
equalled in the whole world for squalor and misery, we spent 
some days in visiting and talking to the people in the cabins and 
hamlets around Glengariff. To any who are at all acquainted 
with the Irish peasant I need not say that we were cordially 
and kindly welcomed by all whose houses we entered. The 
courtesy and intelligence of the Irish are only equalled by that 
of the bright, high-bred Italian peasantry, and both may be said 
to belong to the aristocracy of nature. We had, however, not 
been misled as to the condition of these people. If, stepping off 
the highroad, you follow sometimes a path, sometimes a few 
stepping-stones across a bog, sometimes a mere track, or no track 
at all, to the cluster of hovels which constitute an Irish village, 
your worst expectations will be realized. One such near Glen- 
gariff stands a quarter of a mile from the main road to Bantry. 
Skirting here and there a patch of barley or potatoes, but having 
to walk carefully to avoid stumbling over the loose stones and 
hard rocks, amongst which the nimble Kerry cattle somehow 
contrive to pick up a living, we reached a village which, we had 
been told, was typical of this district. It consisted of an irregular 
circle of a dozen or fifteen cabins. A rough and slightly raised 
foot-path ran round it, and this enabled us to enter the hovels 
dry-shod ; for although it was a fine August afternoon, had it not 
been for the path this would have been impossible. The open 
space round which the village was built was evidently the play- 
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ground and most favored wallowing-pit for the collective pigs of 
the hamlet, and we were glad to be spared the necessity of even 
crossing it. The ground was a deep mass of black, filthy mire, 
and in this dirt the pigs rolled and waded, and, after their un- 
savory bath, would unchecked enter the open doors of the ca- 
bins and again take up their position as honored members of the 
cotter’s family. There were no windows or chimneys to the 
majority of the cabins, and it is dificult to understand how these 
poor people can exist in the cold winter weather when it must 
be necessary to keep the doors shut. To-day they are wide 
open; yet in spite of this, and of the bright sun shining without, 
we could hardly see on entering the first cabin we visited, and 
the smoke from the peat-fire burning on the chimneyless hearth 
still further darkened the dim little room. We descried, however, 
a few women, one cooking and two or three more squatted orf 
the earthen floor, and a voice bade us welcome, whilst a hospita- 
ble hand contrived to find a rickety stool where no furniture had 
been visible to our eye, and on which we sat down, not without 
some misgiving that we should shortly find ourselves resting on 
a still lower level. As our eyes became accustomed to the half- 
light we discovered close to our hand a black cow, whilst a 
second was lying a yard or two off. Close to the fire was a 
rough pen, from which issued sounds of loud cackling, and which 
we found to be full of hens, who are said to lay more eggs when 
thus confined in a warm corner than if at large; whilst several 
children filled up any space in the hut not yet occupied by their 
elders or the live stock. 

This household may be taken as a fair specimen of the south- 
west part of Ireland; and a worse-housed, worse-fed, and worse- 
clothed people it would be impossible to find on the earth. In 
this case the father of the family farmed a few acres of soil, much 
of which he had himself rendered capable of producing even the 
poor crops which he was now engaged in harvesting. For his 
land and cabin together he paid six pounds a year to a landlord 
who, although resident, was hardly known, and who seemed 
neither loved nor respected. At the time we visited Glangariff 
he was guarded by two policemen ; and however disagreeable this 
may have been to himself, it was a fact which told stiil more 
against him than it did against his people. We found, whether 
in the case of landlord or agent, that those alone considered 
themselves in danger or took precautions of defence who had by 
their harshness, if not by their positive injustice, justly earned the 
hatred of those amongst whom they lived. Far be it from us to 
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excuse or to palliate the manner in which the injured peasants 
have occasionally taken the law of vengeance into their own 
hands and worked a rough-and-ready justice for themselves. 
Yet we found that the mere fact that a landlord was specially 
protected was evidence that he was specially and deservedly 
hated by tenants whose friend and protector he ought to have 
been. We visited many a kind master, and conversed with 
charitable and considerate agents, and these we found moving 
freely about the country, both by day and by night, with no fire- 
arms concealed in their pockets and with no constabulary watch- 
ing their coming in and their going out. These, too, had re- 
ceived rents which, if not quite up to the usual mark, were yet as 
much as those to whom they were paid were convinced that the 
people could afford, whereas the former class in many cases re- 
ctived nothing. In many parts of Ireland during the last two 
years the old yet ever-true sentence, “ As we sow so shall we 
reap,” has been vividly confirmed and exemplified. 

To return, however, to our typical cotter of Glengariff. The 
six pounds rent he did not pay in actual money, butinlabor. He 
was half tenant-farmer, half farm-laborer. His labor was paid at 
the rate of tenpence a day without food, or of five shillings a week ; 
it was therefore only after twenty-four weeks’—nearly one-half a 
year’s—work that he. was able to devote himself to his own little 
homestead. Moreover, the landlord was at liberty to call on him 
for each of his one hundred and forty-four days’ work on any day 
he pleased ; and the peasant bitterly complained of his master’s 
choosing all the fine days and leaving him only the wet ones at his 
own disposal. The tenant’s crops rotting in the ground whilst 
he is harvesting his landlord’s unpleasantly reminds us of pre- 
revolution French days and the ancien régime with its corvées and 
similar tyrannies. We did not find that in this instance the rent 
had been very recently or exorbitantly raised, but certain graz- 
ing rights on the hillside had been curtailed. How the poor 
nran and his family managed to exist is wonderful. Even in 
prosperous years there can never have been food enough grown 
on the little plot of ground which we saw to keep alive the six 
or seven people who were supposed to live off it; whilst any 
failure of the crops or unseasonableness in the weather must 
have brought them face to face with actual starvation. No 
doubt here, as in the general run of such cases, body and soul are 
kept together by the extra helps which most Irish peasants re- 
ceive. A brother or son is perhaps already in America or in 
the colonies, and will yearly remit three or four pounds to 
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those in the old home. Or the father will come over to England 
for a couple of months’ harvesting work, and return with from 
six to ten pounds in his pocket, which he will husband with 
almost miserly care. Then Paddy’s true friend, the pig, will 
also come to the rescue; and in some cases the sale of a pig 
will pay the rent of the cotter, whilst his hens’ eggs, sold. to an 
itinerant egg-merchant, are also a source of small gain. Never- 
theless, when all profits are told the peasantry along the coasts 
- of Cork, Kerry, and Clare are miserably poor; and though no 
doubt the security of tenure which the recent Land Act has 
given to the tenants will induce them to reclaim more land—and 
in this way their condition may be slowly amended—we yet fear 
that the inhabitants of that lovely but barren district will never 
enjoy ease or real comfort. It remains to be seen whether the 
generation which is growing up and being well educated will be 
content to continue so hard a struggle for existence as their 
fathers have had. With knowledge comes power, and with 
recent legislation a certain amount of independence; and no 
doubt both these factors will not be without their influence on 
the future Irish peasantry—a peasantry which even to-day is re- 
markable for its bright intelligence and clear far-sightedness. 

The cabins at Glengariff, although owned by different land- 
lords, are very like one another. The poverty, the want of fur- 
niture, and the lack of all sanitary and even decent arrangement 
were the same in each; and when once the primary and funda- 
mental question of the land is put on a satisfactory footing we 
trust that it will not be long before the legislature takes steps to 
ensure the disappearance of habitations which are a disgrace to 
our civilization. The moral as well as the physical results of 
living in such abodes make the question of the dwellings of the 
poor only second in importance to that of the agrarian rights of 
the poor. 

From Glengariff we took the lovely road over the mountains 
to Kenmare—a road the wild scenery of which is only equalled 
in Europe by that on the heights of some of the Swiss passes, 
whilst from the Irish mountains you obtain glimpses of the sea, 
glistening in the sun far below you, which add a charm that is 
wanting in the beauties of Switzerland. We stayed a few hours 
in Kenmare, in order to visit the lady commonly known as “ the 
Nun of Kenmare,” to whom we had an introduction. The hand- 
some new church stands close to the convent of the Poor Clares, 
amongst whom Sister Mary Francis is distinguished not only for 
her literary labors, but still more honorably for her philanthropic 
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zeal and for the charity with which she has espoused the cause 
of the poor and the oppressed Irish. Especially during the 
famine of two years ago was her energy well directed ; for she 
then by her zealous efforts collected fourteen hundred pounds to 
feed those who but for her care and forethought must have 
starved. 

From Kenmare the highroad winds over a second pass to 
Killarney. The scenery, though at first hardly equal to that near 
Glengariff, is of much the same character; but when once you 
have reached the summit of the hill a fresh and almost unrival- 
led panorama opens before you. Amongst wild mountains lie, 
nestling at their feet, the lovely Lakes of Killarney. With one 
coup dail you take in the whole beauty of the Irish lake district. 
The color of the mountains is rich brown, and the water is a soft 
blue green; both are mellow, and, though wanting in the bril- 
liancy of tone which would gild such a scene in Italy, the har- 
mony of the whole is perfect ; whilst the fine outlines of the 
mountains add the beauty of form to that of color. This view 
breaks on you suddenly as you crest the hill, and is a lovely sur- 
prise. But though apparently lying close below you, it yet takes 
two hours to drive to the principal lake, on which is situated the 
town of Killarney—a drive, however, through such sylvan woods 
of arbutus, oak and fir trees that you in no way regret its length. 

Killarney is no exception, in one respect, to most Irish towns. 
A grand modern cathedral, designed by the elder Pugin, has 
been, built here, whilst a bishop’s palace, a seminary, more than 
one new convent or school-house, are to be seen resting under 
the shadow of the huge church. The activity which has been 
shown of late years both in church and convent building, and 
equally in all matters connected with education, in Ireland is, as 
we have already noticed, remarkable. The thirst for know- 
ledge is unquenchable. It may arise partly from a reaction 
against the penal times, when education was a crime and a price 
was set on the head of the schoolmaster; or perhaps from the 
feeling on the part of parents that any day it may be their chil- 
dren’s lot to seek their fortune across the Atlantic, and that, in 
America, without education success is impossible; or it may be 
caused by the natural delight of a quick-witted people at finding 
any opening for the development of their intelligence. Whatever 
may be the reason, the fact remains that, however humble the 
hgmlet, there is always a school, and that in the wildest moun- 
tain district the-apparent solitude is often disturbed by the fami- 
liar small, square, white-washed house which the eye soon gets 
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accustomed to expect and to recognize as the “ National school- 
house.” Although a stranger may suppose the district to be 
bare and uninhabited, yet from near and from afar a sufficient 
number of young scholars will always be found to fill the school- 
room. We heard nothing but satisfaction expressed on all sides 
as to the education given in these schools. It is legally unde- 
nominational, but is practically in the hands of the priests, and 
we may therefore confidently hope that the ‘rising generation of 
Irish will in no way be inferior in religious zeal and faithfulness 
to their forefathers. 

Space forbids our dwelling on the beautiful excursions to be 
made from Killarney, and even with most graphic pen sce- 
nery which ought to be seen to be enjoyed is with difficulty 
brought before the reader by mere word-painting. Moreover, 
it was with the idea of studying the complicated political prob- 
lem which is now distracting Ireland, more than with a view of 
enjoying the scenery, that we had planned our trip; so we will 
not ask our readers to linger either at the Irish lakes, nor at the 
picturesque bathing village of Kilkee, nor, again, along the wild 
coast of Clare, where the magnificent rocks of Moher rise six 
hundred or eight hundred feet straight out of the sea, though all 
the west of Ireland will well repay any who visit it with the hope 
of seeing fine scenery. 

We will transport our readers, without any lingering on the 
way, to a wild spot in County Galway where we again saw some 
aspects of the land question. These, if less painful to the ten- 
der-hearted than the cases at Glengariff, were hardly more sat- 
isfactory, if we view them as showing the want of any sound or 
healthy system of land tenure, or in the commercial relation 
which must be always one element in the connection between 
landlord and tenant. We were the guests of a landlord who, 
whilst owning land hardly more fertile than the wilds of Cork, 
was yet honored, respected, and loved by his tenants. We visit- 
ed in his company a series of cabins on a bare hillside, the in- 
habitants of which were but little more prosperous than the 
peasants of Glengariff, though the habitations themselves were 
not so disgracefully wretched. Our approach was the signal 
for all within doors to rush out and see their landlord, who had 
a kind word for all and who was welcomed with apparently 
genuine good feeling. At the door of one cabin our host was 
met by an unfamiliar face, a fine, strong young woman’s, who 
had but recently married one of his tenants. ‘“ And what in- 
duced a handsome young woman like you to marry a fellow liv- 
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ing on this wild hill?” he asked. “ Sure, then, but it was your 
honor’s character that made me take him,” was the prompt an- 
‘ swer. “ You see,” explained our friend, “they look more to 
their husband’s landlord’s character than to his own in marry- 
ing.” And, indeed, in this instance the landlord well deserved 
his good reputation. Conscious of the people’s poverty, he had 
not enforced the payment of, or even asked for, his rent (which 
was below Griffiths’ valuation), in one case at least, for the last 
twelve years. He told us he knew they could not pay, and 
therefore he did not go through the form of endeavoring to 
get that which was lawfully hisown. Surely a system must be 
faulty which, in the case of a kind-hearted man, deprives him of 
his income, and which, on the other hand, allows the hard-heart- 
ed to hold the very existence of his tenants in his hands. Indeed, 
in Ireland the accumulated wrongs of ages seem visited on those 
now living; and the misdeeds of centuries will hardly take less 
than generations to undo. May the amendment which has at 
length been set going at any rate be in the right direction! 

Although we traveiled for six weeks through that part of 
Ireland which was considered the most disturbed, we may here 
remark that, beyond the appearance of an unusual number of 
the constabulary and soldiers, we saw no signs either of outrage 
or riot. No doubt outrages have been committed, and since 
we left the country, and the government have changed their 
tactics both towards the people and their leaders, riots have 
occurred ; but the number and gravity of both we believe to 
have been grossly exaggerated. Certainly last autumn tourists 
—ladies included—could wander through the length and breadth 
of Ireland without running the risk of any danger, or even of 
any annoyance. . 

With the present short days we are no doubt brought face 
to face with an unusual and alarming amount of crime, and, in 
spite of the suspension of the laws of personal. liberty and the 
suppression of the organization which last year was held re- 
sponsible for every misdeed, this seems on the increase. No 
doubt the present is a disheartening state of things for English- 
men to contemplate as the result of a session’s work devoted to 
the pacification of Ireland. But if we consider that, in the eyes 
of most Irishmen, the first half of the session was devoted to ex- 
asperating Ireland, it is less difficult to understand ; for we may 
truly assert that the majority of Irishmen were more enraged by 
the Coercion Act than they were gratified by the Land Bill. 

The subject of the relation between the two countries is a 
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long one, and far too important to be brought in as a mere finish 
to the foregoing pages. We ourselves believe that the most 
stupendous and all but unconquerable difficulties exist as to the 
finding of any happy modus vivendi between these two peoples, 
differing as they do in race and creed, in disposition and temper, 
in aims and expectations, and in hopes and fears, and who are 
yet locally placed in such unfortunate geographical proximity to 
one another as to explain the fact that the stronger has always 
willed to hold the weaker in subjection. 

Six weeks in Ireland, though a short time, was long enough 
to impress on us strongly the radical difference between the 
races. Neither understands the other. The Englishman, con- 
scious of having at length repented of his former sins and being 
anxious to undo the past, is irritated at finding his best inten- 
tions misunderstood and his plans for the prosperity of Ireland 
frustrated by what he considers the impracticability of the peo- 
ple. He fails to realize that it is not the being we// governed 
from London that will content the Irish, but that their happi- 
ness as a people requires that such government should cease al- 
together. Good laws coming from the hand of the hated op- 
pressor are only one degree better than bad ones originating at 
the same source. Ireland wishes neither for our good-will nor 
for our ill-will. She wishes that we should simply ignore her 
and let her work out her own salvation or her own ruin in her 
own way. Even England's best efforts at good government she 
mistrusts ; and, considering the unfortunate results of some re- 
cent well-meant acts of Parkament, this is not surprising. An 
Englishman, again, feels aggrieved that as fresh and more liberty 
is given to Ireland by England it is mainly welcome as allowing 
freer agitation against England. But if we persist in governing 
a people hating our rule, is it wonderful that they should use 
against us the weapon of liberty, even if put by ourselves into 
their hands? All is fair in war, and none can afford to be gen- 
erous. Liberty and self-government such as are happily en- 
joyed in England implies a willingness to be governed ; but if 
this element is absent surely self-government is a contradiction 
in theory and ends in an absurdity in practice. Ireland has 
the same form of government as England; but seeing that coer- 
cive and repressive legislation has been fifty times resorted to 
during the last eighty years, and that at this moment her most 
trusted representatives are imprisoned by England, surely it is 


only the form that is similar; the substance is something very 
different. 
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England finds herself in an unpleasant dilemma. The fore- 
most champion of liberty all over the world, yet if she will main- 
tain her authority in Ireland she finds herself driven to hold 
down by military force a hostile body of her subjects at her 
very door. This is one result of trying to do the impossible—of 
trying to govern those who hate and distrust us after the man- 
ner which succeeds with those who love and trust us. All right- 
thinking Englishmen detest the means now taken to hold Ire- 
land; whilst Ireland herself considers that she lies chained and 
manacled by tyrannical force—a force that changes the very na- 
ture of things and calls virtue vice, and patriotism a crime. She 
longs for and looks for a saviour as no happy people have ever 
looked and longed. Any who will promise her freedom from 
the hated power of England is welcomed with fanatical joy, only 
equalled by the bitter reaction which follows on the failure of 
each vain and fruitless effort. The intense longing for separa- 
tion which exists, added to the feeling that a whole people is 
mourning its captivity, is certain painfully to strike an English- 
man fresh from his own happy land of liberty. As in the past 
we mourned with the Jews in Babylon, with the Greek held in 
bondage by the Turk, or the Venetian by the Austrian, so would 
Ireland to-day have us mourn with her. We will conclude this 
slight sketch of a hasty tour by giving an instance of this long- 
ing which met us at the very commencement of our trip. On 
first entering Queenstown Cathedral we were struck by one 
tomb around which several persons were praying devoutly. It 
was that of the late Bishop of Cloyne, and attached to the railing 
round the monument were the following verses: 


“ Hibernia has reason to be broken-hearted, 
And bitterly grieve for the loss she’s sustained, 
In his sad demise who this life has departed, 
And who her just claims for a long time sustained. 


“ Death’s frozen hand hath that spirit prostrated - 
Which was always a stranger to falsehood and fear ; 
Leaving poor Erin, with her prospects frustrated, 
To shed to his memory heartrending tears.” 


These verses may be unnoteworthy as poetry, but we cannot 
but look on them as a straw indicating from which quarter the 
wind blows and we may confidently ask, In what European coun- 
try in the year 1881, if we except Poland, would such words find 
an echo in the heart of a people? 


‘ 
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MOLES AND WARTS IN LITERATURE. 


** Quotation mistakes, inadvertency, expedition, and human lapses may make not only moles 
‘but warts in learned authors.”—S1r THOMAS BROWNE’s Christian Morals, part ii. sect. ii. 


AmonG the High-Church magnates who exerted a large in- 
fluence at the period when the Tractarian movement agitated 
the religious thought of England was the venerable Dr. Martin 
Joseph Routh, president of Magdalen College. The senior by 
many years of the men then moulding the opinions of Oxford, 
his sympathy and approbation were highly esteemed by the 
younger generation of scholars, who were warmly attached to 
him. Cardinal Newman, then at the height of his power at the 
university, dedicated to him those lectures on the Prophetical’ 
Office of the Church which contain his last effort to define and 
apply the doctrine of the via media of the English Establishment. 
Living in the dignified retirement which befitted his advanced 
age, Dr. Routh still maintained an interest in the questions 
disturbing the tranquillity of Oxford. His opinions were of 
special value to the scholars of eager intellect passing from the 
academic halls of their a/ma mater into the wider arena of the 
world to do battle for Anglican principles. John W. Burgon, 
a man of brilliant promise, subsequently well known as the 
author of a Plain Commentary on the Gospels, was one of the favor- 
ite disciples of this Nestor of the university who connected the 
elder with the later generations of Oxford life. Before quitting 
his college young Burgon besought his patriarchal friend to 
give him from his plenary experience some sentence of wisdom, 
some golden postulate, which he might carry in his memory 
as a kind of intellectual talisman. Imagine the surprise of the 
young Oxonian when the oracle of Magdalen responded to his 
ardent entreaty: “Always verify quotations”! The late Dr. 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster, when addressing the theological 
students of the Union Seminary of New York, endeavored to 
impress the importance of the same thought on the minds of 
those for whom his words were intended ; and some of the re- 
ligious journals of the day echoed the sentiment, as though it 
were a newly-discovered dictum in the mental growth of our 
times. Its value as a safeguard in the world of English let- 
ters has long been known to the scholar trained in habits of 
Catholic thought, who recognizes in this maxim, perhaps at first 
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sight so trite, the great underlying principle of common fairness 
and honesty without which the intellectual life of any age is 
shorn of its moral power and beauty. 

The average scholar, whose literary horizon is bounded by 
the limits assigned our English speech, is familiar with the great 
forgeries which occupy a unique place in England's literature— 
the forgeries of Chatterton and Ireland, of Macpherson and Psal- 
manazar ; but the unfairness and dishonesty interwoven into the 
very fibre of the language which has been, since the revolt 
of the sixteenth century, the chief medium of Protestant 
thought and Protestant utterance may never have dawned 
upon him, from the fact that no necessity may have arisen 
compelling him to assume the defensive as regards codes of 
ideas, modes of expression, and facts of history. Literary con- 
troversies per se involve in the main no higher questions than 
those which relate to style, in which are included not merely 
the form of dress but also the general treatment of the subject- 
matter. Occasionally some question of fact, the affirmation or 
negation of which compromises no great ethical principle, 
the wrong side of which does not expose its advocate to the 
charge of intentional misrepresentation, may engender rancor 
among disputants, and their reputation in the republic of let- 
ters may awaken an ephemeral interest; but later times view 
such exhibitions as the badinage of scholars or the dexterous 
feats of intellectual acrobats. The literary world knows that 
“ wits,” as Gay says, “ are game-cocks to one another.” London 
society enjoyed the persistency with which Croker and Macau- 
lay belabored each other, and men of letters entered the lists as 
champions of one or other of these two distinguished antagon- 
ists. The bloodless encounter which they waged as to whether 
such a book as the Memoirs of Prince Titi,* attributed to Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, existed in English, and as to whether the 
Marquis of Montrose was beheaded or hanged, amused the higher 
circles of the metropolis, and called forth a fierceness of language 
from the two leading British reviews quite worthy of the cock- 
pit, whose usages supplied the poet with his remarkable simile. 

The Catholic—and we speak of such only as have been edu- 
cated in the habits of the Catholic thinker—who subordinates 
every production of the human intellect, however grand or im- 


* Mr. Croker possessed a copy of this book containing the book-plate of Lord Shelburne, 
father of the Marquis of Lansdowne, to whom he sent it with the request that it be restored to 
the library of Lansdowne House, which Macaulay constantly used. At the time of Croker’s death 
he owned a number of copies of the book. 
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posing, to the paramount test of truth develops a judicial cast of 
mind which is destructive to that spirit of literary and historical 
writing known as sentimentalism. By it we mean the substitu- 
tion of the emotional, in its, largest sense, for definite principle 
as a guide in thought as in conduct. The judicial trait in litera- 
ture, more common among Catholics than among Protestants, 
has been fostered by the hostility of English civilization toward 
everything savoring of Catholicism. The long and deadly strug- 
gle which followed the Protestant revolt organized an apparatus 
of statecraft in England that did its work effectively, and pro- 
duced results the like of which are only manifest in periods of 
great religious revolution. An order of men and a code of ideas 
became at once both popular and powerful, and every instru- 
mentality was employed to protect and defend the new thought 
and the new life of the nation. While writers like Milton could 
“to states and governors of the commonwealth direct their 
speech” heroically for the /iberty of unlicensed printing, yet for 
the Catholic Church and all that bore her semblance the poison 
of asps was under their lips. Religious hate, at first animating 
the state, finally usurped the seats of learning and perverted the 
thought of the two universities of England, whose majestic tow- 
ers and ancient foundations still attest the loyal faith of their 
Catholic builders and patrons. The literary spirit engendered 
in the restlessness of prejudice and passion corrupted the “ well 
of English,” till then “ undefiled,” and successive generations have 
drunk of the bitter waters. The literature of the language in 
which a Sir Thomas More thought and wrote perpetuated as 
an heirloom to our times that systematic antagonism to the 
church which continues to envenom the insolent assertion and 
the reckless statement by which her principles are misrepre- 
sented and her children maligned. 

The origin of this spirit of hostility can be traced to that law- 
lessness of the human mind whose raison d’étre is the logical out- 
come of a religion of negation—we mean the intellectual vanity 
which the system tends to beget, and which, Wordsworth says, 


“ Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness.” 


A literature moulded by the complex elements of private judg- 
ment, by the traditions of the English Establishment, by its con- 
troversial energy, and by its historical characteristics developed 
an insular spirit that pervades it to this day as its chiefest weak- 
ness. Wanting that mental ballast which Catholicity supplies, 
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the literary path is beset with enemies more subtle and more 
formidable than those of the field. The contest lies within— 
against pride of intellect, the aberrations of reasoning, the deli- 
rium of applause, and the dishonesty of thought and of act to 
which they allure. “There is no democracy,” says Mr. Glad- 
stone, “so levelling as the republic of letters. Liberty and equal- 
ity here are absolute, though fraternity may be sometimes absent 
on a holiday.”* Because it is so it has its perilous side, and 
these splendid qualities that men so highly prize for the vast 
opportunities which they afford have responsibilities equally 
vast. Unless an ingenuous hatred of falsehood in its tangled and 
manifold operations be the substratum of the mental as well as 
the moral character, the intellectual, like the social, world will be 
infested by a set of clever parvenus who court originality, show, 
and popularity at the expense of truth. 

The complacency with which Hamlet’s advice to his mother 
has been followed by astute charlatans who assume the habitudes 
of scholarship + is a fact of literary history so phenomenal that 
one is bewildered by the multitude of examples which suggest 
themselves. Those who have read Porson’s Letters to Archdea- 
con Travis, whom Dr. Parr declared a “ superficial and arrogant 
declaimer,” { may recall the peculiar manner in which the great 
Grecian always refers to St. Gregory Nazianzen. Indulging in an 
irony which covered his antagonist with confusion, some readers 
of the Letters would imagine that Porson was “ extremely fond” § 
of this doctor of the church. This and kindred expressions used 
by him are misleading, but the explanation is highly amusing. It 
illustrates the folly of that literary dishonesty of which we have 
been speaking in a dignitary of the Establishment whom Southey 
accuses of certain clandestine preferences relating to the Thirty- 
nine Articles.| Dr. Watson, Bishop of Landaff, better known as the 
author of an Apology for the Bible, in 4 series of letters address- 
ed to Thomas Paine, says of the period when he was regius 
professor of divinity in the University of Cambridge : “I reduced 
the study of divinity into as narrow a compass as possible, for I 


* “Ts the English Church worth preserving ?” Contemporary Review, July, 1875, p. 214. 

+ “ Assume a virtue, if you have it not” (Act iii. scene iii.) 

} Bibliotheca Parriana, p. 601, 

§ Letters, p. 223. 

| Southey said Watson’s conversation showed that “‘the articles of his faith were not all to 
be found among the Nine-and-thirty, nor all the Nine-and-thirty to be found among his” (Zef- 
ters , by Warter, vol. i. p. 391). 

] When this work was published George III. remarked : ‘‘ Apology! I did not know that 
the Bible needed an apology.” 
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determined to study nothing but my Bible; being much uncon- 
cerned about the opinions of councils, fathers, churches, bishops, 
and other men as little inspired as myself.”* In talking with 
a friend on the subject of one of his proposed Latin lectures 
the professor was informed that there was a fine passage in St. 
Gregory Nazianzen which admirably suited the line of thought 
pursued in his discourse. Dr. Watson replied: “ But I have 
never read a line of him.” To which his learned friend respond- 
ed: “I will send you the volume with the passage marked in it.” 
The promise was kept, and Dr. Watson committed the passage 
to memory and delivered himself of it, concluding with these 
words : “ Hac ex Gregorio illo Nazianzeno, quem semper in delicits 
habui.”+ In his pretended partiality for St. Gregory, Porson 
was levelling the shafts of his satire at Dr. Watson, whom the 
then master of Peterhouse aptly called the self-taught divine. 

In an age like ours, when the appliances for the multiplication 
of printed matter of all kinds are so vast and so varied that a 
wilderness of books is almost of annual growth, it does seem 
passing strange that with the widespread diffusion of knowledge 
among the masses there should not be a corresponding increase 
in the power of discernment, and that a sort of inspirational reli- 
ance on the veracity of the printed page should still be the weak- 
ness of men not otherwise lacking in ordinary mental force. 
There is a simplicity of character which we all admire, not infre- 
quently combined with a fair degree of intellectual shrewdness, 
but we cannot comprehend that condition of mind which pro- 
duces a blind reverence for the authority of books, almost 
amounting to fetichism, that one encounters under such argu- 
mentative conclusions as these: But this is the derivation or defint- 
tion of the dictionary, this ts a well-attested fact of history, or this ts 
the view of great writers, such as Macaulay, Froude, Lecky, or some 
popular author in literature ; as though dictionaries were unerr- 
ing, the so-called facts of history unchallenged, and the present- 
ments of great writers always complete and true. Simplicity of 
character may be preserved by ignorance of the world, but it 
leaves us at the mercy of its malice; and ignorance of the intel- 
lectual vanity of men may enhance our esteem of authors, but it 
makes us the victims of their subtle sophistries. Dr. John Ash, 
who was pastor ofa Baptist congregation in Worcestershire, Eng- 
land, was a man of some literary importance in the last century. 


* Memoirs of Bishop Watson, prefixed to Apology, p. 6. 


+ ‘* These are the words of Gregory, him of Nazianzen, who has always been my special de- 
light,” 
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He founded a club in London called in his honor the Eumelian, 
alluding to the epithet which Homer applies to Priam, dex- 
terous in the use of the well-Ashed spear: 


Kai [pianos nai dads évupedio Ipicépoio.* 


Boswell, the biographer of Johnson, speaks of Dr. Ash as a 
“learned and ingenious physician,” + but withal his vanity, like 
his memory, sometimes played him false. He published a Mew 
and Complete English Dictionary, in.two volumes, in 1775, just 
twenty years after the first edition of Johnson’s. If the reader 
who has access to it will turn to the word curmudgeon, he will 
discover a feat of etymological skill which is without a parallel in 
the history of lexicography. For the sake of illustration we 
transcribe the full text of the passage as it stands in the Diction- 
ary of Dr. Ash: 


“CURMUDGEON (sub. from the French ceur, unknown, and mechant, a 
correspondent). A miser, a churl, a griper.” 


How could a learned lexicographer perpetrate a blunder which 
rivals the absurdities of a Mrs. Partington or the drollery of a 
Mark Twain? When Dr. Johnson was compiling his Diction- 
ary he exacted tribute from all sources by virtue of his right as 
autocrat of letters. Known and unknown friends contributed to 
the stock of his knowledge. The information thus derived from 
various quarters he turned to use with the skill of a master in 
word-building, while Dr. Ash, his successor in lexicography, be- 
trayed at every opportunity the blunderings of the journeyman. 
The former had often sat at a great feast of languages, but the 
latter had lived just long enough in the alms-basket of words 
to steal the scraps.} Unable to determine the derivation of 
curmudgeon, Dr. Johnson inquired in a London periodical as to 
the origin of the word. A correspondent suggested that it came 
from the French ceur, heart, and méchant, bad. Johnson accepted 
the derivation as probable, and, without translating the French, 
engrafted it into his Dictionary, giving credit to an unknown cor- 
respondent. Wence the pedantry and the theft of Dr. Ash are 
alike exposed. 

Accuracy of thought and accuracy of statement are among 
the rarest gifts of intellectual culture, and it would be perhaps 
unreasonable to expect these qualities, in any large degree, 


* Iliad, vi. 449 and iv. 165. . 
+ Croker’s Boswell’s Lie of Johnson, vol. viii., note, p. 393. 
t “* Love’s Labor’s Lost,” act v. scene i. 
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among writers who follow letters as a profession. The high 
pressure of modern literary life, its requirements and its emer- 
gencies, have come to adjust themselves to the all-important 
factor of success, which is but another name for wealth, so that 
the incessant turmoil of money-getting affects all classes of socie- 
ty and all kinds of work. The market-value is the standard that 
measures the products of the brain and the products of the field. 
The haste and hurry which pervade every avenue of activity, 
and assume the intensity of a life-and-death struggle for suprem- 
acy over material interests—the masters rather than the servants 
in our civilization—exempt none from the whirl of the industrial 
maelstxom in which we are ever revolving. The literary work- 
ers, rarely independent of the demands of the bread-winners, 
make merchandise of their ideas, write in chronic haste, and 
write for readers moved by the same irresistible spirit which 
pursues them in their business places and even haunts them in 
their homes. Neither class has leisure—the one for thoughtful 
writing, the other for thoughtful reading. Thus has the environ- 
ment of authorship in our day become too*‘narrow for the full 
development of any high ideal in literature, and the many-sided-: 
ness which is so desirable as an aim is made too often the end of 
contemporary culture. Of the unorganized mass of literature in 
every department, only “ capital truths,” as Sir Thomas Browne 
quaintly says, “are to be narrowly eyed; collateral lapses and 
circumstantial deliveries not to be strictly sifted. And if the 
substantial subject be well forged out, we need not examine the 
sparks which irregularly fly from it.’”* One who is familiar 
with the historical antecedents which have developed the litera- 
ture of the language knows that the time is at hand when 
neither the interests of religion nor the interests of culture can 
longer be subserved by obstinate adherence to the prejudices 
and the principles bequeathed to us from the revolt of three cen- 
turies ago. Literary criticism now admits that fidelity to truth 
has both its positive and its negative sides, and the recognition 
of the fact that there are errors of omission and of commission is 
as absolutely essential in the intellectual as in the moral order 
of the world. So also the question of degrees enters largely into 
the present methods of criticism, for literary sins have a venial 
or a mortal character in their influence on literature in general 
as well as on authors themselves. If we were to take up all the 
instructive examples illustrating our remarks we should never 
come to an end. Passing over the great writers who adorned 


* Christian Morals, part ii, section ii. 
VOL, XXXIV.—48 
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the age of Elizabeth, and made it the most brilliant in the annals 
of English letters, let us stop for a moment to consider two typical . 
authors of our own day who represent its culture and divide its 
admiration. Of the higher and greater we speak first. In what- 
ever light we view the pictures of the English humorists of 
Queen Anne’s reign as drawn by the inimitable pen of Thack- 
eray, we cannot fail to remark the incompleteness of the portrai- 
ture of Steele, “‘ whose life,” as Macaulay says, “was spent in in- 
culcating what was right and in doing what was wrong.” * The 
author himself, as we shall presently see, discovered the defect. 
Charter-house, as all know, is an old foundation, whose name— 
Chartreuse—implies its Catholic origin. It was the school of 
Steele’s boyhood, as well as of Thackeray’s, and when the latter 
was reviving the recollections of his early life at Charter-house 
—the youthful friendships, the Latin verses, and the sound flog- 
gings which live in memory when all else has faded—it is strange 
that he makes no reference to Steele’s paper on flogging in The 
Tatler. Weare informed that the late Hon. W. B. Reed, of Phila- 
delphia, an intimate of Thackeray's, first drew his attention 
to it, and that the author of the Humorists remarked in his 
frank way: “Has Steele written on the subject? By Jove! I 
would have given fifty pounds to have known it sooner.” Such 
candor, so earnest and hearty, in one of the most charming of 
authors, simply disarms criticism, and we are quite willing to 
forget that even a great master like Thackeray sometimes nods 
—“Bonus dormitat Homerus.” + 

No writer of the century has enjoyed the wide popularity of 
Charles Dickens, and of none can we affirm a greater revision of 
judgment in everything that pertains to him as a man and as an 
author. None doubt that he had genius, but many that he had 
honor. He painted the wrong which festers in the heart of so- 
ciety, but he was lacking in any lofty ideal of right. He was an 
actor through life, and used all the methods of the stage. One 
detects between the lines the art which all his art could not con- 
ceal. The personality of Dickens is of a dual character. Strip- 
ped of the visor, much is revealed which the few may excuse but 
none can praise. When placed in juxtaposition his life and his 
works present the strangest of contradictions—so much greatness 
and so much littleness. We have neither the space nor the dis- 
position to dwell on facts in his domestic history now known to 
everybody. Ina paperon Mrs. Landorin the London Asheneum 
a writer expresses what we believe will be the ultimate criterion 


* Essays, “* Addison,” vol, v. p. 105. + Horace, Ars Poetica, 359. 
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by which Charles Dickens will be judged by posterity: “ Not- 
withstanding all that may be said in laudation of any hero, lite- 
rary or other, how a man treats women—this is the great, the final 
test of what a man is.”"* Miss Harriet Martineau has left some 
curious revelations about Dickens and the conduct of the maga- 
zine, Household Words, which he edited in connection with Mr. 
Wills. Inthe autumn of 1849, at the request of its proprietors, 
Miss Martineau wrote a tale for Household Words, which Dickens 
declined to publish on the ground that the hero was a Catholic 
priest and a good man—an impossible combination in the ethics 
of the managers of that periodical, who “never would publish 
anything, fact or fiction, which gave a favorable view of any one 
under the influence of the Catholic faith.”+ Miss Martineau 
continues : “ This appeared to me so incredible that Mr. Dickens 
gave me his ‘ground’ three times, with all possible distinctness, 
lest there should be any mistake :—he would print nothing which 
could possibly dispose any mind whatever in favor of Romanism, 
even by the example of real good men.” It is needless to follow 
the sequel of this strange story, which exhibits at greater length 
the intolerance of Dickens, or to quote the remonstrance of Miss 
Martineau as the antidote; it is the fact recorded by her to 
which we desire to call attention, but to her honor be it said that 
she resigned her place as a contributor to Household Words. 

We are here brought face to face with that virulent and dog- 
ged prejudice in literature which so severely tries the patience 
of the cultivated Catholic, and which is so difficult to deal with, 
because it has made itself strong by the authority of name and 
the fascination of genius—an excuse, if not a warrant, for all man- 
ner of moral paradoxes and mental aberrations. The indeter- 
minate expressions which clever but shallow writers employ 
when speaking of Catholicity, and their assumptions of acquain- 
tance with Catholic authors and literature, tend to augment our 
labors and our responsibilities. The warfare is indeed unending. 
As long as there is any sophistry to be exposed, any misstate- 
ment to be corrected, any error to be destroyed ; as long as there 
is any ignorance to be instructed, any aberration of thought or 
of conduct to be directed—in fine, as long as the moral and intel- 
lectual influences of literature, and science, and philosophy are 
clouding rather than clarifying questions of truth, will the edu- 
cated talent of the church, both clerical and lay, be confront- 
ed by duties which each must discharge according to the gifts 
and opportunities that the divine beneficence has granted. The 


* May 3, 1879, p. 568, + Autobiography, Am, ed., vol. ii. p. 93. 
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moral sense of Catholic Christendom was shocked by the gratui- 
tous charge made by the late Canon Kingsley, that “ truth for its 
own sake had never been a virtue with the Roman clergy.” If 
he had here stopped short, the indefinite character of the slander 
might have allowed it to pass unchallenged ; but, fortunately for 
the cause of truth which he belied, he added: “ Father Newman 
informs us that it need not, and on the whole ought not to be.” 
However much we may dislike the impertinence of Canon Kings- 
ley, we are not disposed, in view of the results, to quarrel with 
the necessity which broke the silence of Cardinal Newman, be- 
cause the wanton rashness of the one produced the matchless 
vindication of the other, and gave to literature the wonderful 
self-analysis of the Apologia pro Vita Sua. If the prevailing pre- 
judices concerning the elementary principles of Catholicity are 
so obstinate and so violent that they betray men to write them- 
selves down as licensed slanderers in the moral sense of Chris- 
tendom, it ought not to be a matter of surprise that educated 
Catholics manifest distrust of statements which with others may 
bear the semblance of candor and truth. There is ample ground 
for all this lack of confidence on the part of Catholics, who know 
too well that the whole strength of human prejudices is set in 
opposition to Catholicity and its defenders. Many years before 
Canon Kingsley concentrated the venom of inferences, hearsays, 
and surmises into a direct, specific impeachment of the honesty 
of Cardinal Newman, a learned divine of the English Establish- 
ment pictured him with an exquisite touch of rhetoric as one 
who “ appeared to be gradually losing the faculty of distinguish- 
ing between truth and falsehood, and the very belief in the ex- 
istence of any power for discerning truth—nay, as it seemed at 
times, in the existence of any positive truth to be discerned.” * 
Like the Australian boomerang, the unwarranted attacks of both 
Canon Kingsley and Archdeacon Hare recoiled upon themselves, 
and at the time of Dr. Newman's elevation to the cardinalate 
the culture of both hemispheres, irrespective of creed, recognized 
the fact that in him practical judgment and moral dignity and a 
sacred love of truth are united with the highest intellectual 
power. Flippant writers like Mr. Justin McCarthy, who some- 
times venture beyond their depth, may attempt an analysis of his 
character and intend no misconstruction of his acts or his words, 
but when such a writer speaks of a passage, appended as a foot- 
note to an article on “ The Life and Writings of St. Paul” in the 


* The Mission of the Comforter, and other Sermons, with notes, 2d ed. revised, 1850, p. 725. 
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Dublin Review, * and distinctly quoted from the late Father Faber, + 
as “ Newman’s touching and noble apostrophe to England’s 
‘Saxon Bible,’” ¢ we cannot be justly censured if we question 
the sources of his information or the correctness of his opinions. 
And yet Mr. Justin McCarthy only imitated the example set by 
an anonymous reviewer § on the other side of the Atlantic and 
the Rev. Dr. Schaff | on this, both of whom display a kindred 
inaccuracy of statement when treating of subjects distinctively 
Catholic. 

Another fruitful evil in literature, which has almost worn the’ 
patience of the scholar threadbare, springs as a normal and neces- 
sary consequence of inveterate prejudice. We mean that abso- 
lute indifference to truth whenever falsehood can subserve the 
interest of a cause or asystem. When men cease to value truth 
for its own sake, and make attachment to party or to creed the 
standard of veracity, then all earnestness of purpose and of 
thought has departed, and in its stead arises an indolent acquies- 
cence in mere hearsays and common reports, which Thucydides 
laments as a fatal characteristic of the early pagan mind.§ Then, 
indeed, the so-called Christian veracity and manliness will be 
little better than Punic faith and honor, and the rationalist will 
ask, with increased vehemence, if there be any essential differ- 
ence between morality and the worship of Christ and morality 
and the worship of Pan.** Let us pause for a moment to con- 
sider a few popular errors which have, to borrow an art term, 
become encaustic in literature as proverbs. There isa certain 
craft in language which, when skilfully employed, deceives by its 
plausibility. The adroit remark of Llorente, “// ne faut pas 
calomnier méme |’ Inquisition,” prepares the way by an assumption 
of historical fairness which deludes the uncritical mind. To one 
possessed of insight and experience in human character a single 
sentence from the lips of a person will sometimes afford a clue to 
his history and mental habitudes; so also the subtle art which 
aims to conceal rather than to express will often betray by a 
hint its occult purpose. If an author of reputation, ignoring the 


* For June, 1853, p. 466. 

+ ** The Interest and Characteristics of the Lives of the Saints,” prefixed to the Zz/eo/ St. 
Francis of Assisi, p, 116, vol, xxv. of the Oratory series, 

¢‘* The Two Newmans,” the Ga/axy for November, 1871, p. 646. 

§ North British Review, March, 1869, note, p. 63. 

| Mercersburg Review, July, 1857, p. 337. 

{ Otrws aradraimwpos Trois wodAois Wf Cirnors THs GAnOeias, Kai éwi Ta éroiwa maAAOY TpérovTaL.— 
Hist. Pelop. War, i. 20. 

** The Nation, of New York, February 6, 1873, p. 86. 
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fact that both Catholic and Protestant writers have exploded the 
absurd stories about Galileo and his tortures by the Inquisition, 
continues to repeat the myth which usually follows a dramatic 
portrayal of his recantation, “ A pur st muove,” we are justified 
in concluding that such a man of letters is deficient in accurate 
historical knowledge, which, in part at least, vitiates his claim to 
literary consideration. Quaint old Bayle says that “it is quite 
enough to publish anything, however false, against the Jesuits, in 
order to secure its being believed by the majority,” with whom 
we ought not to class trained intellects capable of weighing the 
force of evidence and deducing results. If an opponent of the 
order quotes in apparently good faith the Monita Secreta Societa- 
tts Fesu, we must either pity his credulity or his ignorance of the 
science of bibliography. On the other hand, if an antagonist of 
average ability summarize his objection after the manner of 
Charlotte Bront#, that Catholics are “always doing evil that 
good may come, or doing good that evil may come,” * it would 
be sufficient to reply that such a principle of ethics, as far as Ca- 
tholics are concerned, was evolved from the imagination of a 
lonely novelist who knew little of the world beyond the sad ex- 
periences of her father’s parish on the bleak moors of Yorkshire. 
And what a gloomy picture of rural clerical life in England the 
story of the unhappy Brontés presents! Life in Haworth par- 
sonage was enough to conjure up any sort of phantoms of the 
mind, and charity suggests many excuses for the intellectual 
idiosyncrasies of a gifted but misdirected woman. But the as- 
sertion is frequently made that, if all Catholics do not recognize 
such morality, the Jesuits certainly do, for they have formalized 
it into a maxim of casuistry, “Zhe end justifies the means,” for 
the guidance of the sons of St. Ignatius. Here again it might 
suffice to deny the fact, and challenge proof from the authentic 
writings of Jesuit theologians, but for the conviction that an an- 
tagonist who indulges in such flippant charges would not accept 
ex animo a denial, for he thinks it a part of the policy of the 
Jesuits and their defenders to act on the very principle while 
arguing against it. Any hypothesis which assumes such a 
shape is beneath the dignity of argument. It simply presents its 
advocate as a psychical phenomenon interesting to those who in- 
vestigate the expressions of moral mania. He who entertains 
such an opinion, in ignorance of the fact that he is giving assent 
to a traditional falsehood, deserves some consideration, and on 
that account we remark that the sentiment imputed to a de- 


* Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, vol. ii. p. 65. 
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famed religious order was the motto of the first President of the 
United States.* It is, however, of pagan origin, and centuries 
before his birth it was appropriated from the poet Ovid as the 
legend of the family escutcheon of the Washingtons. The words 
“ Exitus acta probat” + are those which Phyllis, daughter of Ly- 
curgus, when reproaching Demophodn, the son of Theseus, at- 
tributes to the Thracians in their rejection of her as their sove- 
reign because of her having preferred an alien to her own coun- 
tryman. 

The last popular error, in proverbial shape, which we will 
mention has been noticed by every one who takes any interest 
in the great question which so long divided political parties an- 
terior to our civil war. Partisan zeal seized the sentence from 
the Dred Scott decision of the Supreme Court, that the negro 
“had no rights which the white man was bound to respect,” wrenched 
it from its context, and put it forth as the opinion of the late 
chief-justice who presided over that august tribunal. However 
men may differ in their views of that remarkable case, now num- 
bered among the causes céldbres, it is manifestly impossible for 
an enlightened Catholic who knows anything of the character 
of Judge Taney to believe that he used these words in the 
naked, unrestricted way which the quotation implies, for they 
enunciate a principle antagonistic to the spirit and teaching of 
the Catholic faith. An examination of the decision shows that 
the late chief-justice was sketching historically “the state of 
public opinion in relation to that unfortunate race which pre- 
vailed in the civilized and enlightened portions of the world at 
the time of the Declaration of Independence, and when the Con. 
stitution of the United States was framed and adopted.” { In 
this sense for more than a century before had the negro been 
regarded by a certain class as an inferior being, possessing no 
rights which the superior race felt bound to respect. Uncatholic 
as the sentiment may be, it is the historical fact with which pub- 
licists must find fault, and not with the jurist who declared it. 

‘In a literature like ours the seekers after wisdom must nar- 
rowly scan the complex influences, some of whose tendencies are 
to subordinate vital verities to purblind prejudices. It is the 
spirit which animates all efforts in the domain of knowledge 
to which we must apply the rigid test of conscience and of truth, 
for the spirit which dominates a literature works for good or 
for evil when the authors who created it are forgotten: 


* Lossing’s Home of Washington, p. 30. t Heroides, Ep. ii. 85, 
} Howard's Report, Appleton & Co., 1857, p. 407. 
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“Sunt qui scire volunt, eo fine tantum ut sciant, et turpis curiositas est. 
Et sunt qui scire volunt, ut sciantur ipsi, et turpis vanitas est. 
Et sunt item qui scire volunt, ut scientiam vendant, et turpis quzstus 
est: 
Sed sunt quoque qui scire volunt, ut zdificent, et charitas est: 
Et item qui scire volunt, ut zdificentur, et prudentia est.” * 





JOHN FISHER, BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 
Il. 


ERASMUS has left on record a description of Dr. Fisher’s ap- 
pearance as he left Westminster Hall upon receiving sentence of 
death : 


“One would think that he was returning from some festive scene. His 
countenance was radiant with joy ; his step was light and steady ; his whole 
manner bespoke an interior gayety of heart. One could see that the holy 
bishop now felt that his soul was nigh to that harbor of eternal rest after 
which he had so long yearned.” 


The few days of life now allotted to Dr. Fisher were chiefly 
occupied in prayer. Nevertheless he was cheerful and pleasant ; 
he asked the cook for his dinner, and the former replied_ that he 
had “ prepared none that day, because he had heard it rumored 
that his lordship’s head had been chopped off on yonder hill, and 
therefore he would not want a dinner.” “ Well,” said the bishop, 
“my good cook, you see I am still alive, and am very hungry 
just now. Whatever you hear of me, let me nomore lack my din- 
ner, but make it ready, as thou art wont to do, and if thou seest 
me dead when thou comest, why, then, eat it thyself; but if Iam 
alive I mind, by God’s grace, to eat never a bit the less.” 

“In stature,” says Bayley, “ Dr. Fisher was tall and comely, 
exceeding the middle sort of men; for he was to the quantity of 
six feet in height; and being very slender and lean, was never- 
theless upright and well formed, straight-backed, big jaws, and 


* St. Bernard, Serm. xxxvi, in Cant. : 
‘* There are those who wish to know, for the sole purpose of knowing, and this is base curiosity. 

And there are those who wish to know, that they themselves may be known, which is base 
vanity. 3 

And there are those likewise who wish to know, that they may sell knowledge, which is base 
self-seeking : 

But there are also those who wish to know, that they may instruct, which is charity : 

And those likewise who wish to know, that they may be instructed, which is prudence.” 
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strongly sinewed ; his hair by nature black, though in his latter 
days, through age and imprisonment, turned to white; his eyes 
large and round, neither ful] black nor full gray, but of a mixt 
color between both; his forehead smooth and large; his nose of 
a good and even proportion; somewhat wide mouth and big- 
jawed, as one ordained by nature to utter much speech, wherein 
was, notwithstanding, a certain comeliness; his skin somewhat 
tawny, mixed with many blue veins; his face, hands, etc., all his 
body, so bare of flesh as is almost incredible, which came by the 
great abstinence and penance he used upon himself for many’ 
years, even from his youth. In speech he was mild, temperate, 
and kindly.” 

Those who approached Dr. Fisher at this juncture were 
struck with his heroic fortitude, and piety ; he expressed some- 
thing kind and endearing to all, even the executioner. On the 
morning of his death he asked the lieutenant of the Tower 
“to indulge him with a sleep of two hours longer,” adding: “I 
have been coughing half the night; I could not sleep; I am very 
weak ; but remember, my weakness does not proceed from fear. 
Thank God, I have nothing to fear in meeting death.” At seven 
o'clock he arose, and dressed with more than ordinary care. 
“This is our wedding-day,” he observed, “and it behooves us, 
therefore, to use more cleanliness in preparing for the marriage 
table.” At nine of the clock a procession was fofmed, headed by 
the lieutenant of the Tower; the venerable prelate was so weak 
that he had to be carried in a chair to the place of execution, to 
which—as the “king’s mercy ” had changed the brutal sentence 
at Tyburn to decapitation on Tower Hill—the distance was 
short. In one hand the bishop held the crucifix, in the other 
a copy of the New Testament. Having reached the scaffold, he 
_ Seemed to have received renewed strength. The executioner 
made his usual address, “ begging forgiveness,” etc., to which 
Dr. Fisher replied: “I forgive you very heartily, and I hope 
you will see me overcome this storm lustily.” When his gown 
and tippet had been removed “he stood in his doublet and hose 
in the sight of the multitude; and they marvelled to see a long, 
lean, and slender body, having on it little other substance besides 
skin and bones, insomuch as most part of the beholders wondered 
to see a living man so consumed, as he was the image of death 
itself ; and the people thought it mighty cruel for the king to 
put such a man to death, he being so near his end.” * 

Notwithstanding the death-like appearance of Dr. Fisher, his 

* Bayley’s Life of Bishop Fisher ; State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII. 
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mind was still vigorous, and he addressed the populace in a clear 
and audible tone. Coming to the front of the scaffold, he said: 
“ Christian people, I am come hither to die for the faith of 
Christ’s holy Catholic Church, and I thank God hitherto my 
stomach hath served mie very well thereunto, so that yet I have 
not feared death. Wherefore I desire you all to help and assist 
me with your prayers, that at the very point and instant of 
death’s stroke I may in that very moment stand steadfast without 
failing in any one point of the Catholic faith, free from any fear. 
And I beseech the Almighty God of his infinite goodness and 
mercy to save the king and this realm, and that it may please 
him to hold his hand over it and send the king’s highness 
good counsel.” And then, opening the New Testament, the - 
bishop’s eye rested on these words: “ This is life eternal, that 
they might know thee, the only True God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent. I have glorified thee on the earth, I | 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” Upon 
this Dr. Fisher closed the book, saying: “Here is learning 
enough for me to my life’s end.” 

Having engaged about ten minutes in prayer, the holy pre- 
late rose from his knees, and, looking towards the east, he said: 
“ The sun shines upon the scene about to be enacted.” Then, 
surveying the vast crowd with compressed lips, he made the 
sign of the cross with great solemnity and surrendered himself 
to the executioners; his eyes were bandaged; an awful silence 
pervaded the vast multitude; he laid his head upon the block ; a 
murmur thrilled amongst the on-lookers, and the throbbings of 
their hearts became painful; two minutes and ten seconds had 
passed, a signal was given, and at one blow the executioner 
severed the head of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, from the 
body. “The populace,” writes a spectator, whose words I 
modernize, “ stood horrified ; a hoarse sound of grief and terror 
arose from the men, followed by the wild shrieks of the women 
of Rochester—domestics, old retainers, pensioners, and friends. 
The whole scene was one the like of which England had never 
seen before.” Another writer says: “The people were aston- 
ished to see so much blood flowing from so lean a body.” Bay- 
ley relates that the executioner put the head in a bag, in- 
tending to place it on London Bridge that night, as he was com- 
manded to do; but the queen wished particularly to see the 
head “ before it was spiked”; that it was “carried to her,” and, 
looking at it some time, she said: “Is this the head that so often ex- 
claimed against me? TI trust it shall never do me more harm.” 
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“The queen,” writes Bayley, “struck it upon the mouth with the back 
of her hand, and hurt one of her fingers by a tooth that stuck some- 
what more out than the rest did, which finger afterwards grew sore 
and put her to pain for many days ; and when cured the mark of the 
tooth remained to be seen on the said finger.” UWenry Griffin, of 
Rochester, who was present at the execution, says that the 
headsman carried away the head in a “ white bag,” but makes no 
allusion to this shocking narrative respecting Anna Boleyn. 

Margaret Lee relates “that on the morning of Fisher's ex. 
ecution the queen received Holy Communion (the Lorde’s 
Bodye) and expressed herself troubled in mind for the bishop.” If 
this statement be correct I do not think it possible that there is 
any foundation for the appalling story respecting the bishop’s 
Head. At the time Bayley wrote the Catholic party had an 
intense feeling of hatred to the memory of Anna Boleyn. The 
Puritans became her champions, as she was reported to have been 
“‘a stanch Protestant’’; whilst the Catholics execrated her asa 
renegade, and, judging of her history from the pages of Sander, 
Allen, and others, they looked upon her as not only false to Ca- 
tholicity, but by birth something that was abominable and un 
natural.* Lingard observes that “ Catholic writers were eager 
to condemn, and the Protestant historians to immortalize, the 
memory of Anna Boleyn.” + So much for the introduction of 
party feeling into the pages of what is supposed to be honest 
historical relations of other days. 

In another work I have proved the errors of Sander respect- 
ing Anna Boleyn’s mother, the stainless Elizabeth Howard. 
However, Sander’s work was not published for some years after 
his death, so it is possible that the MS. underwent many changes 
and additions. It may appear strange to the Protestants of the 
present day, who have faith in Burnett and those writers who 
have adopted his statements, to learn that Anna Boleyn never 
abandoned the religion of her fathers. She utterly repudiated 
and ignored Protestantism. She was, however, thoroughly de- 
ceived by prelates like Archbishop Cranmer, who, whilst cele- 
brating Mass daily with the most apparent piety, were at the 
same moment engaged in a gigantic conspiracy to overthrow the 
ancient religion of England. It is difficult to elucidate the truth 
where deception, fraud, and perjury have become interwoven 
and carried to a conclusion with a blasphemous courage that in- 


* I refer the reader to vol. i, p. 92 of the Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty for 
an inquiry into these vile accusations, 


+ Lingard, vol. v. 
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vokes the “ Holy Trinity and the High Court of Heaven” to 
attest the truth and equity of its proceedings. 

It is true that King Henry himself accused the queen of be- 
ing the cause of Sir Thomas More’s death; and the reader is 
aware that Wolsey had described her as the “ night-crow,” who 
haunted his path and pursued him to the death; yet these are 
mere allegations, which have never been proved. Neither Pro- 
testant nor Catholic seems to have understood the construction 
of Anna Boleyn’s mind ; and the problem is certainly not clearly 
solved even now. 

Another revolting spectacle was that of the remains of the 
bishop being flung on a heap of sand by the headsman, and 
remaining in that condition, guarded by unfeeling halberdmen, 
until night, when an order came from Lord Crumwell that the 
body was to be immediately buried. Accordingly “two of the 
watchers took the corpse upon halberds between them, and so 
carried it to a neighboring churchyard named Barking, where, 
on the north side of the cemetery, near the wall, they dug a hole 
with their halberds, and therein, without any reverence, tumbled 
the body of the good prelate. No Christian rites were per- 
formed. Such was the funeral of the Bishop of Rochester.’ * 
No priest, no friend, no relative was present. It is impossible to 
defend the clergy and bishops from a large amount of censure 
for their conduct at this period. The prelates were silent; there 
was no remonstrance, no petition, no supplication on behalf of 
their martyred brother. It is declared that Dr. Fisher had even 
to petition Lord Crumwell to grant him the favor of a confes- 
sor and a few pious books to read. There is some error in the 
statement that Dr. Fisher had to “ petition for a confessor.” At 
that period there were several priests attached to the Tower 
chapel, where Mass was daily celebrated. Perhaps Fisher de- 
sired the services of some particular confessor from his own dio- 
cese of Rochester. In the case of Anna Boleyn, Lord Crum- 
well sent three priests to her of her own selection; and those 
clerics remained with her for several days and up to the last 
scene on the scaffold. But the king had a special hatred against 
his old preceptor. Surely the bishop and clergy of London could 
have prevented the outrages heaped on the remains of the dead 
prelate at Barking. Crumwell was not altogether such a mon- 
ster but they could prevail upon him to give a suitable, or at 
least a Christian, burial to the king’s venerable preceptor, a 
Privy Councillor of the realm, a bishop, a peer of Parliament, 


* Bayley’s Life of Dr. Fisher. 
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and a man without a shadow of reproach during his long life. 
The conduct of Bonner, Gardyner, and Tunstal in relation to 
Fisher adds to the general odium attached to the memory of 
those prelates. Who can defend their conduct? They simply, 
and no doubt unconsciously, performed the work of the Reform- 
ers, and it followed that retributive justice haunted them to the 
death. 

Three days later Dr. Fisher’s head was “ spiked” on London 
Bridge beside the heads of the Carthusian fathers who suffered 
a short time previously in the same cause. Immense crowds of 
people came daily to look at the bishop's head. Some prayed, 
and the thoughtless and unreflecting indulged in execrations 
against the king and Lord Crumwell. The public feeling, how- 
ever, was one of intense indignation; the king and his council 
were severely censured ; the bridge itself, and every avenue lead- 
ing to it, was completely blocked up and business almost sus- 
pended. After fourteen days Lord Crumwell ordered the head 
to be thrown into the Thames. 

On the Continent the excitement was great. Charles V. sent 
for the English ambassador, and told him that Bishop Fisher was 
“such a man for all purposes that the King of England had not 
the like of him in his realm; neither was he to be matched 
throughout Christendom.” And then, with much feeling, impe- 
rial Charles added: “ Alas! your royal master hath, in killing 
that goodly bishop, killed at one blow all the bishops in your 
England.” * Francis I. informed Sir John Wallop, the English 
ambassador in Paris, that “his royal master must have a very 
hard heart to put to death his ancient preceptor and so good a 
bishop.” “I should,” continued Francis, “feel very proud in- 
deed if such a prelate was a subject of mine.” + The execution 
of Dr. Fisher was the topic of conversation in every city and 
university in Europe; and there seems to have been but one 
opinion on the subject—namely, that King Henry “ was a mon- 
ster who dishonored the name of monarch.” 

I cannot help here remarking upon the system of misrepre- 
sentation still carried out in reference to English historical lite- 
rature. Only a few weeks back (November 3, 1881) one of the 
best-written and the most influential of the London daily jour- 
nals wrote as follows: “ Henry VIIL., as we now all know, was a 
much-maligned monarch, who killed his wives with the best intentions 
in the world.” With such public instructors in the press, the 


* Sir Thomas Eliot’s despatches to Lord Crumwell. 
+ Sir John Wallop’s despatches to Lord Crumwell. 
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English people must remain in ignorance of the history of their 
country in the bygone. Many years back Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
an honest Presbyterian Scotchman, wrote these words: “ The 
greatest historical heresy an author can commit is to tell an Eng- 
lish reader the truth.” If the distinguished Scotch historian here 
quoted lived nowadays he would substitute “reviewer” for 
“ general reader”; for, unfortunately, the English public are very 
generally led by newspaper commentary, especially where any 
question can possibly turn upon the history of the Reformation. 
It is sad to think so, but it is ¢rue. 

To return to Dr. Fisher’s tragic story. 

“In all things,” writes Bayley, “ belonging to the care and 
charge of a true bishop Dr. Fisher was to all the bishops of 
England living in his days the very mirror and lantern of light.” 
“He pressed, as it were,” says Fuller, “into the other world, and 
expired in constancy and greatness.” 

“ He was one of the most worthy men of the side he espous- 
ed,” says Sharon Turner—a marvellous admission from such a 
quarter. The Rev. J. H. Blunt, another high Anglican autho- 
rity, observes that “the good bishop’s death was worthy of him 
and of the Master in whose footsteps he was humbly travelling, 
while he felt for a light whose brightness he did not altogether 
see on this side of the grave.” Mr. Froude defends the deeds of 
King Henry and his council as essential to the ultimate success 

/of the Reformation. The learned gentleman favors pantomime 
over the closing scene. “Many a spectacle of sorrow,” he 
writes, “ had been witnessed on that tragic spot, but never one 
more sad than this. Let us close our lips and not speak of it.” * 

The author of Zwo Queens is more favorable to Dr. Fisher 
than Mr. Froude: 

“ A Yorkshire boy, born in the town of Beverly, though he 
went to Cambridge early, had not lost his northern grit and 
twang. His tones were rough, his phrases curt. What other 
men hardly dared to hint Fisher would throw into the simplest 
words. He called a lie, a lie; a knave, a knave; not caring who 
might take offence. This roughness of his speech, combined 
with his repute for piety and learning, took the world by storm. 
A thorough scholar, armed at every point, he feared no combat, 
and his nature was unyielding asa rock. But with this love of 
combat he combined a childlike veneration for the see of Rome. 


* The authorities cited throughout this narrative are all, with one exception, distinguished 
Protestant writers, Bayley, the quaint biographer of Dr. Fisher, was a Catholic clergyman. 
His real name was Richard Hall, of Cambridge. He died a canon of St. Ouen’s in 1604. 
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. . . Margaret, Countess of Richmond, had named him first of her 
professors. Henry, her son, had made him Bishop of Rochester. 
After Henry’s death the aged countess had placed him near her 
grandson by appointing him one of her executors. His rough- 
and-ready talk amused the king. His High-Church views de- 
lighted Queen Katharine. He enjoyed such large favor at the 
court that, had he been more worldly and aspiring, he might well 
have thought the primacy within his reach. But John Fisher 
was a priest, and nothing could induce him to become a Privy 
Councillor or Secretary of State.” * ‘He was,” continues Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, “ the Cloth of his profession.” 

Dr. Fisher’s warm sympathy for the poor and unfortunate 
was the most remarkable feature in his character. He had fixed 
days for visiting the hospitals and prisons of his diocese ; and on 
such occasions he distributed alms in proportion to the necessities 
of the poor. .He had always some kind words for prisoners or 
outcasts, and by his sermons to them “turned many wicked peo- 
ple from the error of their ways.” He visited the humblest cot- 
tage and gave spiritual comfort to the sick and the dying. In 
his palace he dispensed a liberal hospitality. Men of learning 
from all nations were at times his guests. No sectarian feeling 
was exercised against the learned Jew, or Mohammedan, or any 
other Eastern thinker. Poor students were welcome to his 
board. The Irish monks were his special favorites. ‘ They arein 
‘earnest in their Christian feeling,” was his remark to the learned 
John Leland. French and Spanish friars of learning were also 
among his guests. Three hundred people were fed daily at his 
different houses. He loved the people of Rochester, amongst 
whom he had lived for nearly forty years. He seldom went to 
court, which annoyed the king. Erasmus has drawn a genial 
picture of his fine social qualities, and the fashion in which 
Christmas was held in Rochester during the many years he 
ruled in that diocese. 

In the early part of Henry’s reign he looked up to Dr. Fisher 
as a father. He once told the French ambassador that he felt 
assured that no monarch in Christendom could boast of having 
in his dominions a prelate so wise and so holy as the Bishop 
of Rochester. The great dignitaries of the Catholic Church 
throughout Europe held Dr. Fisher in the highest esteem. The 
Council of Lateran having been convoked, Dr. Fisher was 
chosen to be the representative of the University of Cambridge; 
-but just as he was about to depart on his honored mission the 

* Hepworth Dixon’s History of Two Queens, vol. iii. p. 12. 
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king commanded him to remain in his diocese. The bishop 
obeyed the summons of his former pupil, and remained with the 
people whom he regarded with a father’s love. 

If Queen Katharine was not defended in the divorce case by 
the most able and energetic theologians, she had certainly re- 
tained the most honest and disinterested man to be found in the 
upper ranks of the clerical body. His speech was a master- 
piece, and was listened to for six hours on one day with breath- 
less attention, when his broad Yorkshire accent rang through the 
Justice Hall. Thorndale says that the king paid marked atten- 
tion to Fisher’s appeal, especially where he described “ those 
happy days when a certain young king and his lovely Spanish 
bride went ‘a-Maying’ like other young folks in the woods and 
on the sparkling waters, to the delight of the people, who 
thought that no other country was blessed with such a king and 
such a queen, both in the hopeful spring of life.” 

Dr. Fisher concluded his powerful appeal to the Legatine 
Court, on behalf of Katharine of Arragon, in these words: “ My 
lords, I contend that the marriage of our Sovereign Lord the 
King and the Princess Catalina [Katharine] cannot be dissolved 
by any power, Auman or divine. Nothing but death can dissolve 
an honest and lawful marriage. To this opinion I adhere in the 
face of every danger that may arise; and I am ready to lay down 
my life in its maintenance. As St. John the Baptist, that Mirror 
of Purity, in the far-off days of the world, regarded it as impos- 
sible to die more gloriously than in the cause of defending the 
honor of the marriage state, upon the very existence of which 
society hangs, I cannot act with greater confidence, and re- 
gardless of all worldly consequences, than by taking the holy 
Baptist as my example. Then, in the name of Justice, I de- 
mand judgment in favor of my client, the lawful queen of this 
realm.” 

This speech decided the fate of Fisher. The king poured 
out the vials of his wrath upon the courageous prelate. His de- 
nunciation of him was terrible. He assails the character and 
conduct of Fisher with unsparing violence and acrimony. Still, 
with that cold-blooded calculation which characterized the ty- 
rant king, he reserved the period for his immolation.* 

For many years Dr. Fisher corresponded with, and frequently 
visited, the Carthusian fathers. This was another of the “ trea- 


* A copyof King Henry’s reply to Bishop Fisher has been preserved in the Record Office. It 
is supposed that a portion of it was written by Sir Thomas Audley, and the entire of it somewhat 
“amended ” by Archbishop Cranmer, for whom Fisher entertained the most supreme scorn. 
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sonable practices” attributed to the good bishop by the king’s 
council, who detested the Carthusian community. Many Pro- 
testant writers of recent times have done justice to the memory 
of the pure and spotless brotherhood of the Charter-house. Mr. 
Green, for instance, describes the Carthusian fathers as “the 
holiest and the most renowned of English churchmen.” * 

Dr. Fisher was not what the world might call a “great per- 
sonage,” but he was that which no sectarian prejudice, no sen- 
timent that acknowledges virtue can deny—a good and holy 
Christian and a just man. He had very few equals on the long 
roll of English prelates ; he used no weapons to enforce his con- 
victions but those supplied from the armory of prayer and 
kindly counsel. His execution was the first deadly sin in the 
terrible calendar of judicial murders in England; and although 
the Carthusians had been favored with the semblance of a trial, 
Bishop Fisher’s case was the first which proved that the highest 
offices and attributes of the law were merely the preliminary in- 
struments of legal assassination. ' 

In concluding this inadequate notice of the martyred Fisher 
I cannot omit the following important attestation given by an 
eminent Protestant divine, Professor Brewer, as to the position 
and influence of the Papacy, and Henry VIII.’s relation thereto. 
Such a testimony is well worthy the attention not only of the 
student of history, but of every honest lover of truth: 


“ The Papacy was not only the highest but it was the oldest monarchy 
of Europe. Compared with it all other royal and imperial offices of power 
and majesty were of a recent development—no small consideration at a 
time when aristocracy and long descent were so highly valued. . . . It was 
fenced round with traditions mounting up to heaven. It had been the 
great and chosen instrument of God for propagating and preserving the 
law, the faith, and the love of Christ among ignorant and unsophisticated 
nations—a prophet among babes, an apostle among barbarians. It had 
been the chief, at one time the sole, depository of wisdom, art, law, litera- 
ture, and science to uninstructed and admiring men... . Circumstances 
quite independent of St. Peter’s residence at Rome; deeds which the mid- 
dle ages could understand; services of the highest nature rendered to 
mankind ; the silent and even the obtrusive attestation of spiritual truths, 
of spiritual order and authority, rising above the confusion and the jang- 
lings of this world—these and similar influences were the true causes of the 
Primacy of St. Peter. For these warlike kings, emperors, and diploma- 
tists felt themselves constrained to bow down before the rzpresentative of a 
heavenly authority, seeking reconciliation and forgiveness at the papal foot- 
stool. 

“To be at amity with the Roman Pontiff, to be dignified with some dis- 


* Green’s History of the English People, vol. ii. p. 116. 
VOL. XXXIV.—49 
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tinction as his champion in the Faith, was an honor heartily desired by great 
men, especially intellectual men. It was the more highly esteemed because 
it was extended to a very few. To be one of so select a circle was to hold 
a higher rank in thecomity of nations. To stand aloof, to be excluded, was 
to forfeit a distinction which ambitious monarchs and their more intelli- | 
gent subjects appreciated and desired. 

“ Now, looking at the whole career of Henry Tudor, considering his 
education, the potency of long custom, his own character, his subtle influ- 
ence pervading the very atmosphere of the time, it would be unnatural to 
suppose that he now intended to break entirely with Rome and stand 
alone in his defiance of the papal authority.* It is unlikely that he would 
have braved the good opinion of Christendom had he not been betrayed 
into a position from which escape was impossible.” 


The Rev. Mr. Brewer abstains from stating by whom the king 
had been “ betrayed.” A close perusal of the State Papers and 
records of the period at once impeaches Thomas Cranmer. 

A few words as to Archbishop Cranmer’s mode of action in 
his final preparation of the judgment of divorce against Queen 
Katharine. This affair has not been hitherto ‘noticed with that 
critical nicety which the dark intrigues of the chief actor re- 
quire. There is a paper preserved amongst the Cotton MSS. 
in the Record Office in London, which has been strangely 
passed over by historians. The paper in question is the most 
damaging evidence ever produced against Cranmer in relation 
to the divorce of Queen Katharine. 

In a moment of exultation King Henry assured Sir Anthony 
Brown “that with Thomas Cranmer at his shoulder he could 
carry out any changes in the religion of the realm.” The king 
proved to be an excellent judge of character when he selected 
Archbishop Cranmer to become his tool. 


* See vol. ii. pp. 256-7 of the Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty for the “‘ last will 
and testament ” of Henry VIII., and the mode of executing the same by Cranmer and Somerset, 
which presents an astounding amount of perjury, fraud, and villany. The majority of Eng- 
lish historians are silent on this important matter, so deeply connected with the “‘ rise and pro- 
gress ” of the Reformation in England. 
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A PRAYER OF DOUBT. 


THE mystery of life, OQ Lord! do thou disclose : 

Why riches, honor, happiness to those 

Who love thee not are given without stint, 

While they who pray for only faith remain like flint : 
Lord, I belteve ; help thou my unbelief. 


Some feet are consecrate, O Lord! from birth to thee; 
Mine have wandered reckless and uncertainly : 
Show me the path—how sharp its thorny wall— 
Oh! take my hand or.! shall faint and fall: 
Lord, I believe ; help thou my unbelief. 


The souls that love thee, Lord, thy sweetness know: 
My soul is cold as mountain capped with snow: 
Touch thou its crest with ray of warmth divine: 
Lo! with thy glory doth the mountain shine. 

Lord, I believe ; help thou my unbelief. 


Some hearts thou fillest, Lord, with radiant hope’: 

My eastern windows rarely, dimly ope: 

Glance thou this way : the curtains are withdrawn— 

My house is burnished with thine eyelids’ dawn ! 
Lord, I believe: help thou my unbelief. 
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A POPE OF. THE FIRST CENTURY. 
CLEMENT THE FIRST. 


THE modern way of evading the evidence from Scripture 
and antiquity for those Catholic doctrines which Protestants 
reject is by taking exception to it as not clear and abundant 
enough to make these doctrines certain. It is pretended that 
divine revelation ought to be so clear, explicit, and definite that 
no reader of Scripture having common sense and common hon- 
esty could possibly mistake its sense. In the instance of the doc- 
trine of the primacy of St. Peter and his successors, the proof 
from Scripture is set aside as insufficient because it is not expli- 
citly stated that St. Peter gave commandments to the other 
apostles, exercised immediate and supreme jurisdiction in every 
part of the church, established his see in Rome, and bequeathed 
his supremacy to his successors in that see. In respect to the 
evidence of the same doctrine from the testimony of antiquity, 
this isin like manner set aside because it falls short of the de- 
mand made by its opponents for sufficient proof to satisfy their 
exactions, in the first, second, third, and fourth centuries, and 
down to the time of Leo the Great in the middle of the fifth, or 
later still. 

Those Protestants who wish to hold fast by any kind of his- 
torical Christianity which is conformed to the ancient creeds, 
and especially those who maintain episcopacy and wish to iden- 
tify themselves with the Catholic Church of the first five centu- 
ries, are undermining all their own foundations by such kind of 
reasoning. It is true that this is only an argument .ad hominem. 


‘We cannot, however, at present undertake to refute it in princi- 


ple. All we can do, before proceeding to our particular topic, 
which is one of the earliest historical proofs of the Roman pri- 
macy—viz., that which is given by the action and writings of St. 
Clement—is to make one’ general remark. The true Catholic 
theory of the primacy of St. Peter and his successors in the 
Roman See requires no more, and the organization of the episco- 
pal hierarchy under this primacy, considering the conditions of 
the early church, could not have admitted any more, of actual, 
immediate exercise of supreme power, than that which all the 
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evidence furnished by Scripture and ancient authors shows was 
exercised by St. Peter and his successors from Clement to Leo. 
The New Testament shows on the face of it St. Peter as the 
first among the apostles, and early history shows the Bishop of 
Rome as his successor and first among bishops. The other apos- 
tles shared with St. Peter in the apostolate, and their power suffic- 
ed for the ends which required the exercise of apostolic autho- 
rity. There was no need for that continual and marked inter- 
vention of St. Peter which would leave a distinct trace in the 
Acts and Epistles of the apostles. The bishops share in the 
episcopate which the pope possesses in plenitude. Moreover, 
metropolitans and patriarchs received by apostolic institution a 
delegation of a large part of the jurisdiction which the pope pos- 
sesses, jure divino, over bishops. In the beginning episcopal au- 
thority, for the most part, sufficed for ordinary exigencies. Be- 
sides, during the period which elapsed between the beginning of 
the persecution of the bloody Nero and the end of that of the 
bloodier Diocletian, from A.D. 67 to A.D. 313, there were almost 
insurmountable difficulties in the way of a free and open exercise 
of their supremacy by the popes. The history of the first cen- 
tury after the martyrdom of St. Peter has almost entirely per- 
ished. That of the next two is scanty. What is left of the 
record of this early period accords perfectly with that loud and 
distinct claim of supremacy which the successors of Peter assert- 
ed and the universal church admitted as soon as the occasion 
arose. We do not rest this claim on these early historical evi- 
dences. It rests on the authority of the Catholic Church, who 
proves herself by her four manifest marks, and points to the 
record which she presents in the Gospels, and to the Apostolic 
Tradition which lives in her constitution and her universal con- 
sciousness, as the authentic documents of her divine charter. The 
scanty early records of history serve mainly to confirm the dis- 
tinct and loud testimony which the church gives to her own 
origin and nature at a later epoch, and to refute that negative 
and cavilling criticism which labors to destroy the authority of 
this testimony. 

The first among the early historical proofs of the actual exer- 
cise of the power of St. Peter’s primacy by his successors is 
found in the action of St. Clement in the instance of the serious 
dissension in the Church of Corinth between a party of the laity 
and certain presbyters. The Letter which Clement wrote to 
this factious party has made his name famous in all ages. Dur- 
ing the earlier ages he held the highest place among all the com- 
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panions and immediate successors of the apostles, in the general 
estimation of Christians, for many reasons, whose validity we are 
enabled to appreciate by the qualities which he discloses in his 
celebrated Epistle to the Corinthians, which is as clearly marked 
by his individual character as any Epistle of St. Paul. 

In his youth Clement was a companion and friend of the 
apostles Peter and Paul. St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians (iv. 3), says to some eminent person, apparently the bishop 
(z.e., probably Epaphroditus ; vid. v. 18): “I entreat thee, my sin- 
cere companion, help those women who have labored with me in 
the Gospel with CLEMENT, and the rest of my fellow-laborers, 
whose names are in the book of life”. The Emperor Domitian 
had a cousin named Flavius Clemens, whose wife, Flavia Domi- 
tilla, was his niece, and whose sons he designated as his succes- 
sors. These all became Christians, and when the emperor dis- 
covered this fact he put to death his cousin, took the children 
away from their mother, and banished his niece to an island. 
The similarity of name denotes some kind of family connection 
between the Roman bishop and the Roman senator. Clement of 
Alexandria also bore the same name, Titus Flavius Clemens. 
This does not prove, however, necessarily anything more in either 
case than descent from some favored freedman of the noble 
house, or some special patronage of one of its members on ac- 
count of which his name was taken, as the name of Sergius 
Paulus was assumed by St. Paul. It is not certain, moreover, 
whether St. Clement was a Roman or a Jew by origin, since 
there are no external data which determine the point, and the in- 
ternal evidence of his Epistle bespeaks an equal familiarity with 
Jewish and Roman affairs. 

There was an early legendary history of St. Clement more 
romantic than credible. A number of writings were also ascrib- 
ed to him—viz., a Second Epistle, a Liturgy contained in the 
compilation called Ajostolical Constitutions, and the Clementine 
Recognitions and Homilies, none of which are genuine, some being 
even heretical in character and origin. These things show how 
eminent was the position which St. Clement occupied in the 
view of the Christians of that early period, as well from his 
personal character as from his office. 

Some non-Catholic critics have conjectured that St. Clement 
was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Catholic scho- 
lars do not acknowledge any validity in the reasons alleged 
against St. Paul’s authorship. Yet there are some who think it 
probable on very good grounds, that Clement had a considerable 
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share, under St. Paul’s direction, in the composition of the Epis- 
tle, at least in its translation into Greek. 

Tertullian distinctly affirms that Clement was crdeined bish- 
op of the Romans by Peter. It is quite certain, nevertheless, 
that Linus succeeded St. Peter, Cletus Linus, and Clement Cle- 
tus, who: is most probably the same person who is sometimes 
called Anacletus. This is the order in which these three bishops 
are commemorated in the Canon of the Mass, which is undoubt- 
edly conformed to the original diptychs of the Roman Liturgy. 
Tertullian’s testimony must therefore be explained, in harmony 
with that of Irenzeus and Eusebius, in this sense: that St. Peter 
consecrated St. Clement bishop, and designated him, with his 
two predecessors, as a suitable candidate for canonical election 
to the Roman episcopate. 

Clement sat in the chair of Peter from A.D. 92 to A.D. 101. 
His life was ended, it is commonly supposed, by martyrdom, 
and his office in the Roman Breviary, which gives an account of 
his exile and death, is one of the most singular and poetical of all 
the offices which have been retained in common use, though not 
one of the most ancient. 

We come now to the examination of the one writing of St. 
Clement whose authenticity is certain—the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. The date assigned to this letter by most recent critics is 
A.D. 96. Until lately it has been known only in one Greek MS. 
at the end of the famous Alexandrian Codex A, supposed to 
have been written about A.D. 350, which belongs to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. In 1875 the Greek Archbishop Bryennios pub- 
lished a new edition of this Epistle, together with the Second 
Epistle, which is of very doubtful authenticity, from a MS. dis- 
covered in a library at Constantinople. This MS. supplies one 
leaf lost from the Alexandrian MS., and some few gaps occur- 
ring here and there in the text. We possess, therefore, now a 
more complete text than that which is found in the editions of 
the apostolic Fathers which are in common use. The fact that 
this Epistle was appended to a codex of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the testimony that Eusebius gives to the custom prevailing 
from early times of reading it in many churches, bear witness 
to the high estimation in which it was held. Eusebius calls it 
“great and wonderful,” and St. Irenzeus “a most powerful let- 
ter.” 

: Strangely enough, this Letter is appealed to by those who 
deny the apostolic institution not only of the primacy but even 
of episcopal regimen in the church, and its universal existence 
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at the dawning of that second century in which they are fond 
of imagining that the great change took place, in the dark, which 
gave the church the form and aspect which she presents to our 
view when fully emerged into the light of the age of Constantine. 

That Clement was Bishop of Rome, and most probably the 
third in succession from St. Peter, is such a manifest. historical 
fact that we do not think it worth while to say a word about it. 
The only point deserving attention is the constitution of the 
Corinthian Church at this particular epoch. The whole dispute 
was between laymen and presbyters. St. Clement says nothing 
of a Bishop of Corinth—the very person to whom his messengers 
would have been accredited if there had been a bishop at the 
head of that great church, and through whom Clement would 
have exercised his office of pacification between the clergy and 
the factious party among the laity. To infer from this non-ap- 
pearance of a Bishop of Corinth in this particular imbroglio that 
this church was purely presbyterian in its regular order of gov- 
ernment, is to draw a conclusion from very slender premises. 
Thereis abundant proof that the apostles established everywhere 
episcopal organization. The earliest historical information ex- 
tant concerning the Church of Corinth shows that it was not 
only an episcopal but a metropolitan see, having all the bishops 
of Greece Proper as suffragans, and itself subject to the see of 
Thessalonica. That the Church of Corinth did not form an ex- 
ception to the general order of episcopal regimen we hope to 
show presently from the language of St. Clement himself. The 
only probable conclusion we can make about the reason why no 
bishop appears on the scene of the disturbance of the year 96 is 
that the see was vacant; very likely, also, this vacancy made it 
easier for the laity to rebel against the presbyters, and the dis- 
sension was an obstacle to the election of a new bishop. 

The cause of the direct intervention of Clement in this dispute 
is nowhere distinctly stated. It is shown to have been occa- 
sioned by an appeal from Corinth, by the very words of St. Cle- 
ment, who in the beginning of his Epistle explains the reason 
why he had not sooner interfered to settle their disputes, saying : 
“We feel that we have been somewhat tardy in turning our at- 
tention to the points respecting which you consulted us.” But 
why did the Corinthians appeal to Rome, and whence came the 
right and power to adjudicate and determine this case—a right 
of which Clement and ‘his clergy had no doubt, and which was 
unhesitatingly recognized everywhere and by all concerned, both 
then and afterwards, as legitimate? It cannot be said that the 
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case was one absolutely requiring the judgment and decision of 
a supreme tribunal and court of final appeal, yet no good and 
legitimate ground of the actual appeal to Rome, and no suffi- 
cient justification of Clement’s language and action, can be found, 
except the supremacy of the Roman Church and the universal 
sovereignty of the Roman Pontiff over all ecclesiastical provin- 
ces. There was no metropolitan to appeal to, Corinth being it- 
self the metropolis, and a provincial council without an arch- 
bishop at its head would not probably have weight enough with 
the proud and turbulent Corinthians to bring them to submis. 
sion. An appeal might have been made to Thessalonica. St. 
Paul writes to this church: “ You were made a pattern to all 
that believe in Macedonia and in Achaia. For from you was 
spread abroad the word of the Lord, not only in Macedonia and 
Achaia; but also, in every place, your faith which is towards 
God is gone forth” (1 Thess. i. 7). This great city was the seat 
of a Roman pretorian prefect, who governed two civil dioceses 
embracing eleven provinces. At the Council of Nice Alexander 
of Thessalonica had his seat among the great prelates, and was 
accompanied by two archbishops and more than five other bish- 
ops subject to his jurisdiction. He was an exarch, subject to 
no patriarchal jurisdiction, his exarchate being co-terminous with 
the civil prefecture. It is well known that the Council of Nice 
ascribed the origin of the privileges of the greater sees to the 
very beginnings of the church, that the other Eastern councils 
upheld the same principle, and the popes sustained it more con- 
sistently and perseveringly than the councils. It was a part of 
fixed ecclesiastical right and law that patriarchs and exarchs 
could not interfere with provinces not subject to them, and 
that precedence of honor among them carried with it no autho- 
rity. It seems to us reasonable to suppose that even in the year 
96 Corinth was subject to Thessalonica, and might properly 
have appealed there instead of going to Rome. The Apostle St. 
John was still living, and, although St. Jerome says that he exer- 
cised his extraordinary authority in the Asian diocese only, he 
could exercise the same elsewhere on occasion. Clement of 
Rome certainly could not, by virtue of any canonical rights 
vesting in the greater archbishops, exercise authority in the Co- 
rinthian province. Only his primacy could make his exercise of 
jurisdiction at Corinth legal and justifiable. Whether any pre- 
vious appeal had been made or not, it was lawful to invoke his 
supreme authority, and within his competence to exercise it. 
The urgency and difficulty of the case probably prompted this 
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appeal to the highest tribunal. Moreover, as St. Paul had been 
the great apostle of all those regions, and St. Paul was closely 
connected with St. Peter in founding the Roman Church, his 
memory doubtless drew them there with a powerful attraction. 
The learned Dr. Ambrose Manahan remarks: “ All the churches 
founded by St. Paul were devotedly attached to Rome in the 
early ages.” * 

That St. Clement was conscious ot possessing a supreme 
authority which was recognized and obeyed by all who were 
not contumacious rebels is apparent by the closing sentences of 
his Letter: ’ 


“IF ANY DISOBEY THE WORDS SPOKEN BY GOD THROUGH US, let them 
know that they will entangle themselves in transgression and no small dan- 
ger, but we shall be clear from this sin..... You will cause us joy and 
exultation if, OBEYING THE THINGS WRITTEN BY US THROUGH THE HOLY 
SPIRIT, you cut out the lawless passion of your jealousy.” t 


These sentences belong to the newly-discovered part of the 
Letter, found and made known by Greek schismatics. Dr. Sal- 
mon, Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin, 
whose translation Mr. Allnatt has adopted, remarks: “ Very 
noticeable is the tone of authority used by the Roman Church 
in making an unsolicited interference with the affairs of another 
church.” ¢ 

It would seem that the Epistle of Pope Clement, together with 
the personal efforts of his legates who conveyed it to Corinth, 
successfully allayed the disturbance. Though not intended as an 
encyclical, the nature of its contents gave it actually all the force 
and importance of one. Besides’ this highly authoritative charac- 
ter, it has the dignity of a work by one of the Fathers of the 
church, and the value of an extremely ancient historical docu- 
ment. Its contents are, indeed, in several respects, of great 
importance and interest, more so than appears at first sight on a 
cursory perusal. 

Its similarity to the Epistle to the Hebrews, from which it 
quotes one passage and several textsof the Old Testament 
cited in that Epistle, is remarkable. There are also citations, 
allusions, or similar passages, noted by the careful editors of 
the Ante-Nicene Library, to several proto-canonical books of the 
Old Testament and to the deutero-canonical books of Wisdom 
and Judith, as also to the first three Gospels, the Acts, the two 


* Triumph of the Catholic Church, p. 247. ¢ Allnatt’s Cathedra Petri, p. 83. 
t Dict., i. 558. 
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Epistles to the Corinthians, the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, Romans, Titus, first to the Thessalonians, first and second 
of Peter, and the Epistle of James. 

OfSS. Peter and Paul Clement says: 


“ But, not to dwell upon ancient examples, let us come to the most recent 
spiritual heroes. Let us take the noble examples furnished in our own 
generation. Through envy and jealousy the greatest and most righteous 
pillars have been persecuted and put to death. Let us set before our eyes 
the illustrious apostles. Peter, through unrighteous envy, endured not one 
or two but numerous labors ; and, when he had at length suffered martyr- 
dom, departed to the place of glory due to him. Owing to envy, Paul 
also obtained the reward of patient endurance, after being seven times 
thrown into captivity, compelled to flee, and stoned. After preaching 
both in the East and West he gained the illustrious reputation due to his 
faith, having taught righteousness to the whole world, and come to the ex- 
treme limit of the West, and suffered martyrdom under the prefects. Thus 
was he removed from the world, and went into the holy place, having 
proved himself a striking example of patience.” 


Toward the close of the Letter there is a prayer evidently 
taken from the Liturgy and resembling a prayer in that composi- 
tion of a later age which received the name of the Liturgy of St. 
Clement. 

The main argument of the Epistle is an upholding of the 
principle of hierarchical order in the church, for the purpose of 
convincing the factious party which had rebelled against the 
presbyters that their action was illegal and unjustifiable, and per- 
suading them to submit and become reconciled to their priests, 
under penalty of being cast out from the communion of the 
church. Such is the mild but clear and decisive sentence which 
he pronounces at the close of his long instruction : 


“Ye, therefore, who laid the foundation of this sedition, submit your- 
selves to the presbyters, and receive correction so as to repent, bending 
the knees of your hearts. Learn to be subject, laying aside the proud and 
arrogant self-confidence of your tongue. For it is better for you that ye 
should occupy a humble and honorable place in the flock of Christ than 
that, being highly exalted, ye should be cast out from the hope of his peo- 
ple.” 


We look with interest into the mode and reasoning of the 
argument which precedes this sentence, in order to discover 
whatever testimony they afford respecting the ancient and apos- 
tolic polity of the church, the nature and office of the priest- 
hood, and similar matters relating to that external order of re- 
ligion which Clement expressly intended to uphold and explain. 
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As was natural and proper, Clement addresses himself to the 
precise point at issue, which was the obedience and subordina- 
tion due on the part of the laity toward the clergy who were 
immediately over them. There was no question raised, so far as 
appears, respecting doctrine, but only one of practical discipline, 
and that in respect to some definite issue unknown to us, such as 
occurs now occasionally in Catholic congregations when laymen 
undertake to oppose and resist their parish-priest. It had no- 
thing to do with the primacy of Clement, whose authority was in- 
voked and submitted to without hesitation. There was no ques- 
tion about the respective rights of different orders in the clergy, 
or specific rules of ecclesiastical polity. Clement had no occa- 
sion, therefore, to speak directly about these things, or explicitly 
to state and define particular points of Catholic doctrine and 
order. The rebellion was against presbyters, and the rebels were 
laymen. The sin and disorder of rebellion against ecclesiastical 
authority in general was, therefore, the only topic germane to 
the occasion. And, as a matter of course, Clement makes an ex- 
position of general principles universally known and admitted, 
especially intended to emphasize the lawful authority of that 
order of the clergy against which the rebels were contending, 
and to show to them the inconsistency of their conduct with 
these general and admitted principles. On the one hand, there- 
fore, we look in vain for those formal and explicit statements con- 
cerning the hierarchical order which we might be glad to find. 
But, on the other, all that comes out or is latent, without express 
intent of teaching, has a special value and interest from the fact 
that, being taken for granted and alluded to in so informal a way, 
it appears most manifestly as having an original and undisputed 
possession which excludes all possibility of any effort to make 
innovation on apostolic doctrine and orders. 

St. Clement, in his splendid exposition of the fundamental 
principle that order is God’s first law, goes back to the universal 
laws by which all nature is governed. He shows that the same 
principle of order regulates God's plan of redemption and salva- 
tion which culminates in the resurrection of the just to glory. 
He derives further illustration from the Roman commonwealth, 
from the organization of armies, and from the constitution of the 
human body. He refers also to the political and ecclesiastical 
constitution of the people of God, the holy nation of Israel. 
Proceeding to the Christian Church, he declares that this also 
has been organized and placed under fixed laws, which the 
authors of sedition in Corinth had flagrantly violated. He does 
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not descend to particulars concerning the organization and laws 
of the church, these being supposed to be known, but confines 
himself to the one practical issue—namely, that the priesthood 
had been established by the apostles to fulfil certain sacred 
offices and to govern the faithful in spiritual things. He refers 
to the Jewish priesthood, ceremonial, and sacrifices, as being 
types of corresponding institutions in the Christian Church, 
which are more excellent and holy : 


“ These things, therefore, being manifest to us, and since we look into 
the depths of the divine knpwledge, it behooves us to do all things in 
order which the Lord has commanded us to perform at stated times. He 
has enjoined offerings and service (liturgy) to be performed, and that 
not thoughtlessly and irregularly, but at the appointed times and hours. 
Where and by whom he desires these things to be done he himself has 
fixed by his own supreme will.” “Christ, therefore, was sent forth by God, 
and the apostles by Christ. ... Preaching through countries and cities, 
they appointed the first-fruits, having first proved them by the Spirit, to be 
bishops and deacons of those who should afterwards believe.” 


Then, after speaking of the consecration of Aaron and his sons 
to the priesthood, he continues: 


“Our apostles also knew, through our Lord Jesus Christ, that there 
would be strife on account of the title of the episcopate. For this reason, 
therefore, inasmuch as they had obtained a perfect foreknowledge of this, 
they appointed those already mentioned, and afterwards gave instructions 
that after these had fallen asleep other approved men should succeed them 
in their ministry.” : 


The opponents of Catholic doctrine draw an argument from 
the fact that the names of bishop and presbyter are, in the 
usage of St. Clement, partly convertible terms, and that the dis- 
tinction between the two orders or grades in the priesthood is 
not explicitly stated. The convertibility of the terms bishop and 
presbyter in the first century has been sufficiently treated in a 
former article. St. Clement had no occasion to specify par- 
ticularly the distinct grades of the sacred ministry. The real 
distinction, however, between those chief rulers who possessed 
the plenitude of the priesthood together with the supreme epis- 
copal authority in the churches, and those priests of the second 
order who were their assistants and subordinate helpers in the 
pastoral episcopate or oversight of the flock, is alluded to and 
indirectly appears in several passages of the Epistle: 


“For [before the dissension] ye did all things without respect of per- 
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sons, and walked in the commandments of God, being obedient to your 
rulers, and giving all fitting honor to the presbyters among you.” “Those, 
therefore, who present their offerings at the appointed times are accepted 
and blessed ; for inasmuch as they follow the laws of the Lord they sin not. 
For his own peculiar services are assigned to the high-priest, and their own 
proper place is prescribed to the priests, and their own special ministra- 
tions devolve on the levites. The layman is bound by the laws which 
appertain to laymen. Let every one of you, brethren, offer thanksgiving 
(Eucharist) in his own order, living in all good conscience, with becoming 
gravity, and not going beyond the rule of the service (liturgy) prescribed 
to him.” “We are of opinion, therefore, that those appointed by them 
[the apostles], or afterwards dy other eminent men, with the consent of the 
whole church, and who have blamelessly served the flock of Christ ina 
humble, peaceable, and disinterested spirit, and have for a long time pos- 
sessed the good opinion of all, cannot be justly dismissed from the min- 
istry.” 


These faint and indistinct traces of the sacerdotal, liturgical, 
and prelatical order existing in the first century are made legible 
and intelligible, in the light of those clear general principles 
which are laid down without any obscurity or ambiguity by St. 
Clement. He teaches clearly and distinctly that the apostles 
legislated after the manner of Moses, by the commandment of 
the Lord, and that the order which they established throughout 
the church cannot be violated without grievous sin. Whatever 
obscurity we find in the record concerning the state of the 
Corinthian Church, or whatever ambiguity adheres to the terms 
in which St. Clement alludes to the existing: hierarchical order, 
must be cleared up by other testimony respecting the organiza- 
tion which the apostles actually gave to the Catholic Church. 
Clement was the disciple of St. Peter and St. Paul, and he had in 
view the manner in which they gave perfect and final organi- 
zation to the churches which they founded, Corinth includ- 
ed; which was known to those to whom he wrote. We must 
look, therefore, to Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, and 
Rome, and to the organization of those churches, as testified by 
the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, by St. Ignatius, St. 
Irenzus, Eusebius, and St. Jerome, in order to obtain a correct 
idea of the constitution of the Church of Corinth, and to finda 
complement to the teaching of St. Clement. 

His Epistle casts a light reflected from the apostles upon an 
epoch involved in much obscurity, and one object is clearly illu- 
minated by it—his own person as the successor of St. Peter in 
the government and of St. Paul in the teaching of the universal 
church. This idea is expressed, in a partial and limited sense, 
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by an Anglican writer, in such appropriate and beautiful terms 
that we may fitly adopt them as an expression of the complete 
and Catholic truth which transcends his own intention : 


“In the last decade of the century the eyes of the whole Roman 
Church are turned upon him, amid the anxieties of perilous days, that he 
may come forward to champion the Christian cause in the Imperial City, 
a worthy successor to Linus and Anacletus, through whom the church 
knits herself into the memories of its famous founders, St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Cultured, learned, dignified, full of tender and wide affections, ruled 
by an earnest wisdom, disciplined, by long and large experience, into a 
love for orderly and chastened uprightness, possessed with the spirit of 
prayer, with the grace of supplication, with the fervor of a steady and un- 
fitful faith, he sits, the chief among his presbyters, the honored voice of 
his congregation, clothed with something of the majesty and awe of Rome, 
and worthily embodying in his person the weight and authority which be- 
longed to the central apostolic see... . 

“Such was St. Clement, as far as we may know him; wide, large-heart- 
ed, clear-thoughted, devout, he united in himself the culture of the Greek, 
the dignity of the Roman, the piety of the Jew, the holy grace and fervor 
of the Christian; not distinctly originative, he possessed in himself, with 
depth and reality, the many thoughts of differing teachers; in these he 
moved freely and naturally, holding them all within the unity of a strong 
mind in beautiful balance and consistency. Thus trained and perfected, 
endowed with the gift of earnest and tender devotion, he had power to 
uphold the church to the level of her mighty task of ordering the world 
into a catholic and harmonious unity; he sustained in it that sober stabil- 
ity which the East demanded of the West; he preserved to it that spirit of 
wide orderliggss whose secret he had perhaps known by long experience 
in the palaces of Rome... . 

“Such a chief [the church] had found in St. Clement; and with sucha 
pledge for her enduring continuance she might well be of good cheer.” * 


* The Apostolic Fathers, By the Rev. H, E, Holland, M.A., student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Pp. 113 e¢ seg. New York: Bott, Young & Co. 

This is one volume of the series of “‘ The Fathers for English Readers.” The books of 
this collection of lives of illustrious Fathers of the church are full of learning without any parade 
or pedantry, and written in a most excellent popular style. There are shortcomings and errors 
in them, yet they contain a great amount of historical and doctrinal truth and fine scene and 
character painting, and are written in a good spirit. I have seldom read books written by An- 
glicans on similar topics with so much pleasure as I have found in these, and among them the 
Life of St, Clement is one of the best. I may have occasion to avail myself of the contributions 
to the true history of the Catholic Church and her great men contained in the other Lives, as I 
have done of the Life of St. Clement in the present article, and to correct their errors and mis- 


takes, in some future papers. Let this be my standing acknowledgment, therefore, of their 
‘general worth and utility. 
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THE STORY OF A PORTIONLESS GIRL. 
Krom the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, by Mary H. A. Allies. 


PART IIIL—THE FALL OF THE BLOSSOMS. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE AMBULANCE. 


So the winter passed. Spring came, and with it the most 
lamentable event which unfortunate Germany had then experi- 
enced for the last three centuries. The war of the summer of 
1866 was a forcible reproduction of the iniquitous Thirty Years’ 
and Seven Years’ Wars. 

Griinerode was full of men, but the noisy life of former years 
had departed. People spoke softly, and went lightly to and fro, 
and whispered their sad fears or weak hopes to each other. 
Doctors with grave faces, and Sisters of Mercy going about their 
nursing with quiet devotedness, were to be met in the passages. 
Tieffenstein, Edgar, and Vincent von Lehrbach had all been 
through the campaign. Tieffenstein had comported himself as a 
lieutenant who had to answer for nothing further than his own 
regiment, and as one who preferred battle to lion-hunting. Ed- 
gar had carelessly submitted to a necessity without any liking 
for it. It was not so with Vincent. He was full of strong and 
very clearly-defined notions of duty and right, and he was not 
imposed upon by any phrases. He saw that Germany was in 
dire distress, and he felt towards her as a good son does who 
sees his mother at the mercy of a grasping brother. 

He was at Griinerode with Tieffenstein. Both had been se- 
verely wounded. Edgar had lost no time in telegraphing to his 
father to send for Wilderich and himself from the hospital. The 
baron set off at once with Isidora, who was almost in despair 
and fancied that she would find a corpse. The baron took his 
dying son-in-law and Edgar, who was slightly wounded, to 
Griinerode in a railway compartment drawn by post-horses. 
As the baron found Vincent von Lehrbach at the hospital as 
their companion in misfortune, and as he had room for him in 
the carriage, Vincent accompanied them to Griinerode, where 
in the meantime Sylvia had made the most necessary prepara- 
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tions for sick-nursing. She would have done thus much under 
any circumstances with care and forethought; but when she 
discovered that her uncle was bringing Vincent back, too, she 
did it with all the more interest. The baroness sjghed and la- 
mented: “ Aren’t two wounded men enough for us? What a 
piece of work we shall have with a third, and he astranger, too!” 

“Don’t worry yourself, Aunt Teresa,” said Sylvia; “ you 
know we have got two nursing-sisters, and I will undertake poor 
Lehrbach myself.” 

“It’s very kind of you, love—if only they don’t bring us the 
hospital fever.” 

“ But they have been fetched away too soon for that.” 

“ Your uncle has very odd notions now and then, love,” said 
the baroness. “ Just listen to what he says:‘I am bringing Lehr- 
bach with me, as I think people ought to do something for the 
. chivalrous men who give their blood for the honor and aggran- 
dizement of their country.’ I think people might do some- 
thing else for them besides turning one’s own house into a hos- 
pital.” 

There was nothing for it but submission. Like all persons 
with whom selfishness is a leading passion, the baron was very 
full of enthusiasm about the issue of the moment, whether it was 
the result of material power in connection with outward circum- 
stances or not. The last eighty years are richer than any other 
epoch at once in prosperous events as well as in warnings not to 
put a premature trust in them. 

What a triumph was that of the first French Revolution, at 
home with the guillotine and abroad with the force of its arms; 
yet inafew years France was crouching under an iron despotism. 
How Napoleon triumphed by conquests which loaded Europe 
with chains, except, indeed, that he was met by opposition from 
two quarters—from England and the Rock of Peter! How pitia- 
ble to the conqueror were the consequences of his astounding 
fortune! <A few years later there was another European event 
—the advent of the Citizen-King. Europe for the most part 
applauded and admired until one day the unfortunate street 
royalty faded from view. Yet what did these various and ex- 
traordinary fortunes, which awoke positive adoration on the 
part of their different upholders, leave behind? Was theirs a 
lasting influence? They brought about destruction and deso- 
lation; they involved the world in a decomposing process, 
that of permanent revolution, and its consequences are neces- 


sarily of a revolutionary character. Material force combined 
VOL. XXXIV.—50 
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with trickery, deception, and lies is the order of the day. The 
right of conquest has taken the place of the right of nations, 
and the world crouches before an usurpation which puts its seal 
on wild aberrations, destroys convictions and characters, and by 
so doing calls forth revolutionary manifestations. 

It is a state of things unworthy of man, and consequently it 
cannot last. The latest offspring of the Revolution may lord it 
over others because they happen to be of royal birth; their citi- 
zenship will hardly save them from the ephemeral destiny of their 
predecessors. Are such men to be treated with a servility truly 
worthy of the Chinese? Let people wait a few years to be sure 
that they are not making themselves foolish with their idol-wor- 
ship. But so it is: slavish minds have a positive need of ser- 
vility, whilst manly characters require voluntary submission ; and 
German statesmen are doing all they can to become slavish. 

Baron Griinerode had devoted himself successfully to busi- 
ness. Bold speculations crowned with success were the object 
of his highest ambition, and so it was natural to him to view 
success as the criterion of a thing. He indulged in golden 
dreams of a peaceful era which would give immense scope to in- 
dustry and trade ; and thus, to his wife’s great astonishment, he 
was most enthusiastic about the men who helped to bring about 
so fruitful a period by the shedding of their blood. 

Vincent von Lehrbach was pleased and touched at the bar- 
on’s offering to take him to Griinerode. A hospital is the abode 
of unknown misery and bodily tortures. Not only does death 
occur with an accompaniment of the most horrible sufferings, 
but life itself within hospital walls is full of nameless fears; for 
men in their prime are struck down, crippled, or wounded when 
their very bread for the most part depends upon the soundness 
of their limbs. In addition to this there is the foul air to be 
endured, inadequate nursing, the crowded misery, the dreadful 
sight of wounds and operations, the cries of the suffering, the 
wild ravings of fever, and the death-rattle. Vincent thought 
himself very fortunate to be rescued from so sorrowful an atmos- 
phere, although the doctor told him plainly that the journey 
might prove dangerous to the wound in his shoulder. But he 
arrived safely at Griinerode, whereas Tieffenstein was in a state 
of unconsciousness from a bad wound in his head. Sylvia tele- 
graphed at once to Frau von Lehrbach, telling her to set herself 
at rest, as her son was being well taken care of at Griinerode. 
She wrote a daily account to the anxious mother until doctor 
and surgeon declared him to be out of danger and in a state of 
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convalescence. Edgar, who was only a little grazed, got a ner- 
vous fever, to his mother’s intense dismay. It frightened her out 
of her usual way of going on, and she was quite unable to cope 
with untoward events. Now she would want to go back to 
town with Harry and Isidora’s little girl of two, or to send 
Sylvia thither with the children, and now she would not hear of 
it. But Sylvia declared her firm intention of remaining at Grii- 
nerode. A ruling spirit in the disturbed household was abso- 
lutely necessary, and under existing circumstances the baroness 
could not supply the need. Isidora had no eyes or ears except 
for Wilderich, so that the duty fell upon Sylvia whether her 
aunt stayed or went. The baroness chose a middle course: she 
took Harry and the little girl back to town, and went backwards 
and forwards, although Griinerode was a stiff day’s journey from 
the capital. Sylvia had to look after the ambulance even when 
her aunt chanced to be there. 

Vincent admired Sylvia’s great presence of mind and skilful 
management of others, and he wondered to see no apparent 
traces in her of selfishness and vanity. She was at once an intel- 
ligent housekeeper and a devoted sick-nurse. Edgar, Wilderich, 
and Vincent were each of them in a more or less suffering condi- 
tion which required a separate room and treatment. This made 
the business of direction more difficult, for the nursing-sisters re- 
quired to be relieved, like other people, and to be provided with 
all that was necessary for the patient. Sylvia was very happy 
in her new avocations. She gave her orders as mistress of the 
house, and they were carried out. If her aunt chanced to come 
she was amazed at Sylvia's. clear and business-like account of 
things, and gratified for the time, though not without a secret 
misgiving that her niece might cultivate a taste for looking after 
a regiment, seeing that she did it so well. But it was of no use 
interfering just then, when she could not be sure of her own 
movements from week to week. The baron very seldom appear- 
ed, and only stayed a day when he did. 

“Sick-nursing is women’s business, and people who are not 
absolutely necessary in a sick-room are superfluous, or rather 
tiresome,” he said one day. “ You and those frightful sisters of 
yours between you will cure our wounded men, you bewitching 
little creature.” 

“ J sha’n’t ; perhaps the sisters may. But they are not fright- 
ful.” 

“I’m not troubling my head about their merits, but about 
their appearance. They are perfect scarecrows and give one the 
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cold shudders. Perhaps they were chosen on purpose, seeing 
that they have to nurse young men. I bet you anything that no 
one will fall in love with them. As to you—” 

“Don't talk so lightly, dear uncle,” interrupted Sylvia. 

“Nonsense, my little fairy! You know well.enough how 
pretty you are, and that men lose their heads to good looks. It 
is simple truth, and the truth is never light.” 

“No, the truth isn’t, but the way you say it is.” 

“You must have the last word, you little coaxer,” said the 
baron, laughing and patting her on the cheek. 

When Edgar was well through a dangerous crisis of his ner- 
vous fever the baron said quite confidentially: “The proverb 
says, and says truly, ‘Ill weeds grow apace.’ I mean to set out 
for Paris to see what sort of a moral pulse things have got at 
this moment ; for, in spite of our laurels, this is best ascertained 
on the banks of the Seine.” 

“ How coolly you make this uncomplimentary assertion ! ” said 
Sylvia in an aggrieved tone. “ Why, the Rhine is between us 
and the Seine.” 

“You are young, Sylvia, and consequently you labor under 
delusions about people and things,” he answered indifferently. 
“TI am old, and my life has been spent in a way which puts me 
on my guard against deceptions. I have seen too much behind 
the scenes. Big words make no impression upon me, and if I 
am carried away by a passing success and applaud with the multi- 
tude I still never forget that one farce gives way to another, and 
that the man who is the hero to-day may have a servant’s part 
to-morrow. So I shall go to Paris and bring you back the pret- 
tiest winter suit which Phoebe can rout out.” 

Thus it came about that Sylvia was very much left to her 
sick people. A most unexpected improvement in Wilderich’s 
condition set in. Day by day the unconsciousness, caused by 
a frightful wound in the head, diminished. He recovered his 
senses after a fashion—sufficiently, at least, to recognize the per- 
sons about him. A light came into his weary eyes when he saw 
Sylvia at his bedside, but it faded away as soon as he caught a 
sight of Isidora. : 

Since his marriage Wilderich had visited his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law as little as was consistent with propriety, and he 
avoided Sylvia as much as she avoided him. When they could 
not help facing each other they exchanged a few commonplace 
remarks. Sylvia, at least, had lost any other feeling, and was 
therefore not pleased to find that in his present weak state he 
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followed what was clearly his true instinct. Had he not wilfully 
and knowingly sacrificed both their happiness to mammon? But 
in her heart she triumphed over Isidora, and felt herself richly 
rewarded for the pain and humiliation which Wilderich’s faith- 
lessness had caused her. Isidora would have been enchanted 
with any other sign of life from her husband, but this particular 
one was bitterer to her than his state of unconsciousness. Sylvia 
had always stood in her way and been a thorn in her eye. Was 
it going to be the same now? Sylvia recalled the time when 
jealousy had tormented her as it was then tormenting Isidora, 
and she enjoyed the slight revenge for her dreams of happiness. 
One day, however, she said indifferently enough to Isidora: “ It 
seems to me that visits excite your husband. The doctor has 
prescribed the very greatest quiet, so I think I will give up com- 
ing to your wing and devote myself more to Edgar and Lehr- 
bach. They are both convalescent and find the time dreadfully 
long. You know that my disappearance will not be due to any 
want of sympathy.” 

“Well enough,” replied Isidora in the same cold tone. “I 
should have asked you long ago to stop coming, if it had not 
been so disagreeable a request.” 

“Why, then, we are more of one mind than we suspected,” 
replied Sylvia; and, true to her resolution, she began to spend 
her time exclusively between Edgar and Vincent, giving, indeed, 
more of it to the latter. What was there for her to do in the 
way of reading or talking with a youth of Edgar’s general ig- 
norance and superficiality? She could have talked for a quarter 
of an hour with a sportsman or with a man whose tastes were 
for horses, dogs, or theatres, but Edgar cared for no other con- 
versation all day long. He would have relished a certain kind 
of book, which he could hardly ask Sylvia to read, since she had 
told him plainly one day that a single low word or unseemly 
joke would be enough to make her keep away from his room alto- 
gether. Vincent was quite different. In the first place, she took 
edification to herself from the calmness and patience with which 
he bore his extremely painful wound on the shoulder; and then 
his deep thankfulness, and his willingness to do or take anything 
which might be good for him, inspirited her. In short, the dis- 
covery that something more than gratitude was at work in Vin- 
cent awoke a very keen interest in her mind. He thought Syl- 
via exceedingly nice and much more full of feeling than she had 
ever been before. Daily in her whole manner of going on she 
developed quite a new side of her character; the fine-lady ele- 
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ment receded so completely into the background that he could 
not help thinking her true calling was to a simple and quiet life, 
where she would show forth all a woman’s virtues, find her own 
happiness, and make another’s. These were the thoughts which 
nestled in his mind like pretty birds whose sweet twitterings 
were irresistible. Under other circumstances, and if he had 
been able to occupy himself or to leave the place, he might per- 
haps not have allowed the charming little birds a nest in his 
heart. In his present condition he was powerless against them. 
But more especially in the ordinary course of things he would 
not have got to know Sylvia thoroughly or to appreciate her at 
her true worth. Even now at times he was quite alive to her 
defects ; but, he mused, love was powerful enough over the heart 
of a woman to bring her back to her duties, particularly in a case 
where there was no want of faith, but where it had been rather 
circumstances than free will which had stood in the way of its 
practice. Even supposing the will had become weak, was there 
a nobler task on earth than that of turning it once more in the 
right direction, and of wresting it from the world to win it all 
for God? Whata high office! And it had particular charms for 
him. The hard and dusty road of bread-winning which he was 
obliged to tread offered him small opportunity of satisfying his 
inward craving after better things. Bread-winning was indeed 
a serious thing which filled him with anxiety. He had another 
two years before him to finish his studies. At the end of that 
time, even if he could reckon on a government appointment, he 
would still be unable to support a family in company with a wife 
of Sylvia’s luxurious habits. His sister Mechtilda had indeed 
joyfully accepted a similar lot, and it was sufficient for her; but 
Mechtilda had been simply brought up and taught to do things 
for herself and not to look for show or comfort ; wheréas Sylvia, 
as his wife, would have to give up all expectations of either. 
But if she could only make up her mind to it what strength she 
would gain from the sacrifice of herself and her comforts! What 
consideration would move her to so heroic an act of fortitude? 
Strong affection would, but might he hope for that? Then he 
would resolve to put all such thoughts out of his head; to work 
doubly hard when he got back to the capital, which would be 
soon now; and to leave Sylvia to her fate, as a hopeless divi- 
sion seemed to separate their fortunes. “ And what is to become 
of her soul?” spoke the voice of that most sophistical reason- 
er, Love. “Her soul is dearer to you than all earthly things, 
and will you leave her to herself in the wilderness of the world, 
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just to save yourself a little trouble? That is wretched cow- 
ardice.” a 

He had never so reasoned with himself. Everything in his 
previous life had tended to concentration; his Catholic bringing- 
up, his hard work and thoughtful character, his deep piety and 
small means, had saved him from many dangers and follies to 
which*young men, with their fresh impulsiveness to form attach- 
ments, are so easily exposed. Now that Vincent experienced this 


sort of attachment for the first time, his affection was strong in - ~ 


proportion to his character and feelings, and both had been well 
drilled in the patient overcoming of obstacles. 

He was in this mind when the autumn came, and with it his 
entire recovery and consequent separation from Sylvia. He 
would no longer see her every day, or hear her light footstep 
coming to his door, or delight his eyes with her beauty, or feel 
her watchful and tender presence about him. He was on the 
eve of departure. Edgar, too, had quite recovered, and there 
was no-fear of his relapsing. His nervous fever had not proved 
the least infectious, and the baroness came back with the two 
children. But Vincent found these last days painful enough, as 
he only saw Sylvia with the others, and he and Edgar were con- 
stantly knocking their heads against each other. 

“ Life is so short, and yet I mayn’t do what I like in it,” said 
Edgar. / 

“ Life is so short, and I mayn’t spend it as God would have 
me spend it,” said Vincent. 

“God? Nonsense! No reasonable man believes in his exist- 
ence,” exclaimed Edgar. 

“ But do think what you’re saying, love,” said his mother, se- 
cretly dismayed. 

“There you are boasting again, Edgar,” said Sylvia in a 
‘ scornful tone. 

“There are people who only believe what suits them and 
what they like,” said Vincent ; “ probably Baron Edgar alludes to 
that kind of thinkers.” 

“Really, we are not mere playthings, Herr von Lehrbach,” 
replied Edgar scornfully. ‘“ Youth of the present age thinks as I 
do.” 

“Youth of your world, but not youth of your ‘age,’ about 
which I have a right to talk as belonging to it. There are thou- 
sands of men to whom Christianity and faith are not a dead let- 
ter, to whom God and his revelation are no fiction. Their con- 
victions are an infinite source of thought, a constant spur to their 
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efforts, and a firm basis of action, all of which things are want- 
ing to those who see a fiction in Eternal Truth.” 

“T leave you to value the advantages of your way of thinking 
as you please,” replied Edgar. “I put mine at a far higher rate, 
as they are based upon the noble liberty of my nature, and my 
liberty rebels at a dead tradition and only accepts what it under- 
stands. Honor, as a spur to our efforts and a guide to,our ac- 
tions, is liberty’s law.” 

“ Don’t you think, then, that people who look upon God and 
his commandments as a fiction might easily some day do away 
with honor, the more so as much so-called honor is in reality not 
honor at all?” 

“ Honor is too deeply engraved upon man’s heart to be affect- 
ed by any such legislation,” said Edgar. 

“No feeling is so deeply engraved upon it as the conscious- 
ness of God’s existence; and because man is created after his 
image the soul bears an indelible mark of God about it. For all 
that, our passions deaden the consciousness, and do you mean to 
say the same is not to be expected of honor as the world holds 
it?” 

“Why, it is of daily occurrence,” exclaimed Sylvia eagerly. 
“Men who are thought most honorable do the meanest things 
out of ambition, or weakness, or avarice, or cowardice ; and not 
unfrequently the world praises them for it, being quite ready to 
do the same. But its praise can’t make dishonorable actions 
honorable. Its praise only proves how weak honor is in com- 
parison to self-seeking. Selfishness rules the world.” 

“ Yes, the worldly world which has given up God,” answered 
Vincent, whilst Edgar exclaimed : 

“What you say, Sylvia, is a matter of course. It is natu- 
ral to us all, and it ought to be, to wish to enjoy our lives. 
Every man has the wish strongly enough, whether he be created 
- by God or Nature, and only self-seeking, as you say—love of self, 
as I express it—can help him to gratify it. You are a lover of 
ideas, Herr von Lehrbach, and as these, although not very lofty, 
are still widely spread, you will find them worth considering.” 

“ The self-seeking which looks for satisfaction doesn’t trouble 
itself with ideas, but follows its inclination, which an animal does, 
too, in its way, with this difference: that in its case there is no 
aggravation of sin or wickedness,” replied Vincent. 


“ But it is utterly impossible to destroy in the human heart 
that craving after some abiding satisfaction, Vincent,” exclaimed 
Sylvia. 
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“That in itself is an offspring of the supernatural life. It 
points to God and to our eternal destiny ; for abiding happiness 
cannot be found on earth, so we must not look for it in the pos- 
session of worldly goods.” 

“T don’t like joining in such very deep conversation, but I 
must put my experience and example against your view,” said the 
baroness all at once. “I am quite satisfied with my life. I havea 
good husband, good children, good health, a nice home, and a 
good position in society. Why should I not be contented with 
the earth, and why should I have a craving after something su- 
pernatural, Herr von Lehrbach?” 

“I don’t know indeed,” replied Vincent, greatly embarrassed ; 
and Edgar said, laughing : 

“That’s right, mamma. You and I understand each other. 
You've found your happiness where I am looking for mine, only 
we're as different in our ways as man and woman are unlike.” 

“ But I have always believed in God, my love, and been a 
good Catholic,” she said. 

“That is just one of our points of difference,” replied Edgar 
shortly ; and as his mother was silent, Sylvia and Vincent said no 
more either, and Edgar fancied he had got the better of them all 
in a most forcible way. 

Every meal, or walk, or meeting gave rise to some such con- 
versation. Vincent weighed his words most cafefully, for it was 
quite clear to him that there was nothing to be done with the 
baroness or Edgar, and he doubted whether disputing would 
help to convert Sylvia. But she liked to hear him always siding 
with the right as the champion of a higher way of thinking. 
Though in her case it might be only a way of thinking to which 
she would not give her whole mind, for fear of its consequen- 
ces to her conscience, she nevertheless warmed to Lehrbach’s 
lofty views and felt a repulsion towards Edgar’s material way 
of looking at things. But, with all his high-flown sentiments, Vin- 
cent was a young man, without money or position, who was lost 
in the crowd of bread-winners; whereas Edgar was the object of 
much attention, because he had riches, which made a stir in 
society. “Of course I believe in God,” Sylvia said to herself 
sometimes, as if to quiet her mind on the point; “ but I cannot en- 
tirely accept all the things he brings about, because they are mix- 
ed up with human co-operation, and this human interference it is 
which I loathe and look upon as a perturbing element which 
works me misery. After my happy time of freedom here I shall 
have to go back to my slavery in town, and, instead of the sooth- 
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ing consciousness of being most devotedly loved, I shall again 
have the humiliating feeling of being prized for my slavish ser- 
vices. Shall I ever know the meaning of freedom, rest, and love? 
Are these goods too high for the earth or too high for me?” 

_ As Vincent looked at the sorrowful expression in her beauti- 
ful eyes he asked himself with trembling hope: “ Why is she 
sad? Is it the parting, or that mysterious sadness which is 
sometimes experienced before great strokes of fortune or on the 
outset of a powerful passion?” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE 13TH OF OCTOBER, 1866, 


IT was the last evening but one. A bright fire was burning 
on the marble hearth, and some lamps cast a shaded light 
through the apartment. Silk curtains were drawn across the 
windows, and large baskets full of rare flowers pervaded the 
room with their fragrance. Sylvia was walking noiselessly up 
and down the soft carpet. The slight rustle thus caused by her 
dark blue silk dress, and the ticking of the old clock in its beautiful 
case, were the only audible sounds. Her thoughts were as inde- 
finite and vague as her movements. Lehrbach’s entrance at that 
moment made her start. Then she set herself down in a comfor- 
table arm-chair before the fire, and said: 

“What a change! Coming with a burning sun and going 
away with a fire.” 

“ And what a change for me, too!” he said. 

“Yes ; but it has made you well. You are going back strong 
and fresh from your sick-room to your work, and in the midst 
of your occupations Griinerode will soon appear to you likea 
weary dream.” 

“Yes, as far as physical suffering is concerned; no, as to my 
gratitude. You wrong me if you think I could ever forget your 
immense kindness, not to speak of the impossibility of ever for- 
getting you,” he added with emotion. , 

“ You are mistaken. People have always managed to forget - 
me easily enough,” said Sylvia with a touch of great bitterness ; 
and she folded her arms one above the other, as if she meant 
to keep out all the world, and looked at the play of the flames. 
After a slight pause she added with suppressed feeling: “ So it is. 
I am a portionless orphan, and a portionless orphan doesn’t 
count in society, and only exists to help people to kill their time 
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or to do what they won’t do for themselves, as the case may be. 
She is a stop-gap everywhere. She has no right to expect an 
independent being, will, or mode of life. She knows nothing of 
parents’ care or family kindness. She is fed on charity-bread, 
and it is bitter food, though it may be composed of delicacies. 
Believe me, I am quite accustomed to be counted for nothing in 
the midst of my splendid surroundings; a unit is so easily for- 
gotten!” 

“What makes you so sad all at once? Ever since I have 
been here you have always seemed to me perfectly cheerful,” 
said Lehrbach, sitting down opposite to her. 

“TI was, so to speak, my own mistress, and was free to look 
after others and do what I liked. I had no horrid summons to 
fear such as ‘ Sylvia, there is a note to write ; the carriage is at 
the door’; or ‘Here are twenty things to be done at once’; or 
‘Sylvia, sing to us, or dance for us.’ Any one who has been 
through eight long years of that rejoices over any change and is 
glad of a quiet moment, especially when one desires nothing but 
liberty and daily bread, as I do.” 

“Do you really mean that?” asked Lehrbach, gazing at her 
intently. 


“Why do you doubt it?” she asked with quick sensitive- 
ness. 


“T don’t doubt; but I should like to feel perfectly sure of 
‘i 

“You wouldn’t doubt about the literal truth of what I say if 
you knew as I do the indescribable misery which exists in this 
house under its golden surface. I can tell you about it only ina 
few words, but sufficiently to make you see that riches and hap- 
piness are two things. The eldest son was forced against his in- 
clination to marry a rich wife, who inspires him with disgust, as 
she suffers from an incurable and repelling disease. He bears 
his misfortune, but no one thinks of happiness. The eldest 
daughter married an excellent man, though not on account of his 
excellence, but because he is immensely wealthy. She has ap- 
preciated him so little that, in spite of his kindness and forbear- 
ance, he has been twice on the point of separating from her ; for 
he is a Protestarit, and now things are worse than ever. That 
unhappy Tieffenstein likewise married Isidora to get out of debt 
and better himself pecuniarily. What Heine somewhere says 
may be applied to the two, only reversed: ‘She loved him be- 
cause he was nice. But he did not love her, for she was not 
nice.’ And what a life they have before them! The doctor told 
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me to-day that Tieffenstein would be fearfully deformed, and he 
could not yet say whether his mind had not suffered. You 
know what Edgar is. My uncle calls him the little Sardanapalus, 
4nd would not blame him, perhaps, if he were not such a spend- 
thrift. Then there is Harry, poor child! He is so sickly and 
coddled, and has been so spoilt, that it will be difficult to make 
anything of him. So here are five children, each one with his 
million, as they say. Yet they have no happiness or blessing 
‘with them, and they don’t make others happy. Ifa person has 
been through all this, and experienced the hundred intrigues 
and follies which all these things produce on people who have 
no energy and only seek themselves and their pleasure, you 
may be sure one craves for ‘ liberty and bread.’”’ 

“ Are you speaking seriously? Do you really mean all you 
say? May it not bea passing fit, or over-fatigue, or a mere im- 
pression?” asked Vincent anxiously. 

“T am so much in earnest that a few years ago I seriously 
thought of becoming a governess in England. I gave it up be- 
cause Mrs. Dambleton assured me that I would be less free and 
more dependent. And then it is so difficult to find a suitable 
family.” 

Just then it seemed to her that she would gladly have taken 
something she only half liked. 

“ 1 wonder whether you could help me about it ?” she said. 

“No, I could not help you about ¢hzs. But there is some- 
thing else which I should like to offer you—that is, a peaceful 
home of your own, if you could trust me and love me.” 

Sylvia drew back, then turned slowly towards him and said: 
“ These are serious words, but I am afraid they were prompt- 
ed by compassion, and domestic happiness requires something 
stronger than compassion.” 

“ Sylvia,” he cried out, and he fixed his deep and earnest 
eyes on hers, “ I cannot express my feelings in-words, but I have 
got my whole life before me to prove you my love.” 

Sylvia burst into tears. 

“ Why should you cry?” he asked. “ Will you not accept my 
love, and love me in return?” 

“T am sure I could trust you with my whole heart,” exclaim- 
ed Sylvia sorrowfully ; “ but men are faithless and the world is 
false. Supposing you were to be mistaken?” 

“1 don’t think that I am false,” he said gently ; “ but actions, 
not words, must prove it. I have got two years before me be- 
fore I may claim you for my wife. Will you let me hope?” 
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“T have lost my confidence in people,” she said, almost gloom- 
ily, after a pause. “I don’t mind telling you that twice I have 
been deeply wounded and bitterly deceived in my hopes. Twice 
I have been forgotten and twice I have forgotten. Both men 
put me aside for rich wives, and I was too proud to care for peo- 
ple who showed they did not care forme. This is how it is I 
cannot bring myself to a joyful confidence, the less so because 
we should be separated for years.’ 

“If something in your heart does not tell you that you may 
rely on me, then, Sylvia, I will consent to be silent. But don’t 
be unjust to me. I am not responsible for the sins of others, and, 
as you have known me from a child, you ought to feel quite sure 
that I am not given to saying what I don’t mean.” 

“But you might be carried away by the warm gratitude of a 
noble heart.” 

“ Let my heart alone,” he said, laughing. 

“ But think what you are doing ; remember that I am poor,” 
she said in a supplicating tone. 

“So am I, and I thank God for it, as poverty has taught me 
to trust my getting on in life to him and my own efforts.” 

“My best years are past and gone.” 

“QO Sylvia! love makes no distinctions of time. What do 
I care about any particular years?” 

“T am not so good, or pious, or unselfish as you are, Vin- 
cent.” 

“Can you say this after all you have done here? You have 
been leading a life of self-denial and charity for the last three 
months, and rivalling the sisters themselves. You are good, 
Sylvia, and you have every means of becoming better and better. 
Don’t joke in so serious a matter.” 

“O Vincent! you need not talk of joking when I am gasping 
for a breath of freedom, happiness, and love, and have not the 
courage to take it for myself.” 

“] will have that courage for you, my darling,” he exclaimed, 
almost passionately. Then he added in a calmer tone: “ But now 
look the matter in the face, and answer me as simply and hon- 
estly as I ask you the question: May I hope?” 

“Yes, let us hope. I trust you, Vincent. I believe that you 
will not betray my confidence. It is the best thing a woman can 
feel towards any man.” And she dried her tears. 

“Sylvia!” he exclaimed in rapture, taking her hand. She 
pressed it lightly, then, rising quickly from her chair, she said: 
“Keep our counsel. My relations would not have me leave 
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them—not because they care for me, but because | make myself 
useful to them.’ Our marriage is not to be thought of for two 
years, and much might happen during that time to separate us. 
I know the ground well, so keep the matter to yourself. We 
understand each other without talking about it, don’t we? Now 
you must go, and I must try to recover myself before tea-time.” 

“ And I must thank God!” exclaimed Vincent, and, passion- 
ately kissing Sylvia’s hand, he left her. 

She fell back on her chair, pressed her two hands to her 
face, and said to herself betwixt fear and joy: “So he really 
loves me! Will this be true love? Will it make me happy, and 
shall I make him happy? Wilk there be an end to my dreadful 
slavery, and will the quiet and liberty of my own fireside bring 
me peace? Will not the world again come between us?” She 
got up, pressed her handkerchief before her eyes, and went to 
a glass to see if all traces of tears had disappeared. “I am 
myself again,” she thought, as she carefully examined her face ; 
“but oh! dear, it seems to me that I am very much gone off. 
The freshness of spring has departed. I am twenty-six and a 
half—very nearly thirty ; and at thirty youth is over. Surely 
Vincent’s love must be true and disinterested for him not to 
think of that!” 

And it was true that he did not give it a thought. The ad- 
vance of time which dismayed her rather attracted him; for 
a breath of spring had suddenly burst in upon his grave life, 
bringing him a promise of happiness undreamt of, which bound 
together in pleasant bondage time and eternity, heaven and 
earth, and which made one of two hearts and two souls. 

“ Well, love, aren't you going to make the tea?” asked the 
baroness, who had been comfortably seated on the sofa for some 
time and given her opinion as to Tieffenstein’s state. But Syl- 
via was too agitated over the new turn in her own fortunes to 
heed it. She found a certain relief in walking restlessly up and 
down the room. Her aunt’s inquiry about the tea reminded her 
of her household duties, and she seated herself at the tea-table, 
remarking, for the sake of saying something : 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, dear aunt. I hadn't noticed the 
tea-tray.” 

“The weather deprived you of walk or ride to-day, love, so | 
dare say you wanted to take a little exercise. Very sensible of 
you,” said the baroness. 

Sylvia did not answer, as just then Edgar and Vincent came 
into the room. She made an effort over herself to suppress all 
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signs of any unwonted agitation, so as to be able to talk just as 
usual. 

“ Really, it is high time to go back to town. In such weather 
as this it’s desperate work in the country without a houseful of 
people,” exclaimed Edgar. 

“You are always as sociable as you are amusing,” answered 
Sylvia scornfully. 

“T have long known that I find no favor in your fair eyes,” 
said Edgar. 

“ Visits and society are out of the question in a house where 
for months together men are lying dangerously ill,” said Sylvia. 

“ Who can think of pleasure in times which have brought so 
much anxiety and trouble on families, and mourning and suffer- 
ing on our poor Germany ?” asked Lehrbach. 

“Oh! nonsense; we are the conquerors,” exclaimed Edgar. 
“The honor and glory of the thing far exceed the little drop of 
blood which has been shed.” 

“Every drop of blood which is shed otherwise than for the 
rights of church or country against unlawful demands is a wrong 
to mankind,” exclaimed Vincent indignantly ; “and as to honor, 
I hardly know where it is to be found.” 

“ We will fight a duel,” said Edgar coldly. 

“No, we won't,” answered Vincent, still more calmly. “We 
have just been exposing our lives in a cause which tramples 
right, truth, and common sense underfoot. I did it because I 
thought I was bound by a certain kind of duty, and you—” 

“ Because I felt enthusiasm for what is full of glory,” inter- 
rupted Edgar. 

“Be it so,” answered Lehrbach. “Anyhow, we endangered 
our lives for very serious reasons, and were very nearly losing 
them. And now that we have escaped, is a crime to be our first 
act?” 

“‘ Duelling is no crime,” called out Edgar. 

“ When two men seek after each other’s life, as they doina 
duel, there is the intention to commit murder, and consequent- 
ly a crime,” said Vincent. “1 don’t know what you can say for 
it.” 

“It is a thirst for vengeance or satisfaction, Herr von Lehr- 
bach.” 

“ That’s just it—a thirst which quenches itself in human blood. 
But if two men fight a duel without any intention of murder it is 
a mere farce, a vain display of bravery and false honor, which 
sensible people would treat with compassion and contempt. I 
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find this a sufficient reason for hating duels. But if it did not 
exist it would be enough for me to know that the church strict- 
ly forbids them to prevent me from fighting them.” 

“What people must be who can crouch before a handful of 
priests!” said Edgar scornfully. 

“We will fight,” said Vincent drily. 

“What! are you going to amaze me by being false to your 
principles ?” | 

“No,” answered Vincent, laughing. “But you see that peo- 
ple would be in a permanent state of duel if they required bloody 
satisfaction for every view or statement contrary to their own, 
or if they called out another for every disagreeable speech.” 

The baroness, who could not easily follow a train of thought 
or a conversation, and who was very dense and confused in her 
mind, took in only at this juncture what they had been talking 
about, and said to her son: “I must set myself very definitely 
against such folly, love. In my drawing-room, at my tea-table, 
and under my own roof I mean to have the peace kept.” 

Sylvia had listened to them with careless attention. She 
knew Edgar’s bravery consisted in boasting, and she said gently 
to Vincent, to put a stop to the talk: “Do you always obey the 
church in every particular ?” 

“It is my will and desire, because she commands us in God’s 
name. But, asI am very far from perfect, much is wanting to 
make me perfectly obedient.” 

“My commanding officers are the only people I obey in the 
whole world,” exclaimed Edgar. 

“You should neither say nor do that, love,” said his mother; 
“ obedience to parents is a very proper thing.” 

“Oh! very well, I have nothing to say against parents, but 
that’s enough. What right has the church to order me about? 
The church! Why, who knows anything about the church?” 

“Certainly not a man who wishes to ignore God altogether. 
That is only logical,” said Lehrbach. 

“ Logical or not,” exclaimed Edgar angrily, “I am a soldier, 
and as a’soldier I serve the king, not the church. What hasa 
soldier to do with the church’s commands or prohibitions, and 
what do I care about them? The king is my idol.” 

“You are wrong,” said Vincent calmly. 

“T know what I am about, Herr von Lehrbach.” 

“ A poor erring mortal ought never to be made the idol of 
another man.” , 

“ But your pope is your idol.” 
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“Not at all. He takes the place of God in things relating to 
faith, and earthly princes ought to do as much in what concerns 
temporal power. This is the whole cause of their great posi- 
tion, and the only reason for showing them honor and obedience. 
Woe to those who-don’t see it! But if you make a prince into 
a supreme being, simply for lack of believing in the true God, 
you will very soon weary of your idol and get to despise the ob- 
ject of your worship.” 

“Tam not wont to have ready-made opinions.” 

“ At twenty that’s prudent. But does it not seem to you that 
it is also prudent to have certain fixed principles by which we 
can prove our views, instead of letting ourselves be guided by 
whims?” 

“ You are too serious for me, Herr von Lehrbach. You must 
have had a fearfully strict bringing-up. We have been com- 
panions in misfortune for a while, but we can never be jolly com- 
rades.” 

“Still, I hope that we part as friends, for it would be most 
painful to me to be on an uncomfortable footing with any one in 
a house where I have been loaded with kindness. Even sup- 
pose our way of looking at things is fundamentally different, it 
need not exclude good-will.” 

“TI feel good-will towards every one,’’ exclaimed Edgar. 

“Yes, as long as they are not in your way,” added Sylvia, 
laughing. 

Edgar answered in the same joking tone, which Sylvia kept 
up to hide her inward emotion. When she was once more alone 
in her room and secure from all disturbance she threw herself 
exhausted into an arm-chair by the fireplace, put her hand to her 
head, and said to herself: “Is it really true that I desjre nothing 
but liberty and bread—daily dread and nothing more? Vintent 
is offering me liberty and love. As his wife I shall find that 
happy dependence which is love’s gift and which makes a wo- 
man’s life; at the same time my outward circumstances will be 
just the contrary to what they now are. Without possessing a 
penny of my own, I am living without any anxiety in the midst 
of every comfort, or rather in the greatest luxury. As Lehr- 
bach’s wife I dare say I shall have household cares. But he will 
support and counsel me, and love me; and his love outweighs 
numberless cares. The days when I might have hoped for any 
wonderful happiness are past and gone. Every year my footing 
in society becomes less pleasant. In my position a girl with no 


money is perfectly certain of being an old maid. What a dread- 
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ful prospect! No, indeed, I was quite right to choose indepen- 
dence and bread!” 

She rang her bell. Bertha answered it, and, after performing 
her service, began to talk with her usual loquacity: “What 
fearful weather, miss! It seems as if the storm would bring the 
house down. It was just such an evening the day you came 
eight years ago. How times have changed! How quiet and 
sad you were then, miss; and now you are so pretty, and beauti- 
fully dressed, and you have been about so much! Wasn't that 
13th of October a lucky day? And I thought it was going to be 
so unlucky because of the 13th. And now it’s the 13th of Octo- 
ber again.” 

“T wonder whether it will be lucky or pnlucky ?” Sylvia said 
to herself, quite dazed at her new prospects. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





LENTEN REVERIE. 


MOURNFUL night is dark around me, 
Hush’d the world’s conflicting din: 
All is still and all is tranquil— 
But this restless heart within! 


Late and lone I press my pillow, 
Watch the stars that float above, 

Think of One for me who suffer’d, 
Sleep nor rest for grief and love! 


Cross and lance my thought portrays me, 
E’en the Calv’ry bird unveils, 

Bird whose fragile bill, ’tis whisper’d, 
Toiling cross’d to draw the nails ! * 


Dim the stars in mist are dying, } 
Midnight veils the world from sight ; 

Calv’ry’s crest is dark declining— 

Master ! take my heart’s good-night ! 





* Church legend of the cross-bill bird, 
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WOOD-ENGRAVING AND EARLY PRINTING. 


YESTERDAY was America’s great visiting-day, when every- 
body went to wish everybody else the compliments of the season. 

Did I say everybody else? Ah! no; that was a mistake. 
There were many left severely alone, and there were many left 
desirably alone. I thought I should be amongst the latter, as | 
sat in my little library promising myself a delightful, quiet day 
among my books. The Fates, however, ordained otherwise. I — 
had just finished reading in the morning paper that concentrat- 
ed hash of news from all nations known as “the latest tele- 
grams.” Indeed, latterly it is very much of an Irish stew spoiled 
by English cooks—a most indigestible preparation, especially 
for the expatriated Celt. Well, be that as it may, I was aroused 
from my reveries on the subject by a repeated ringing of my 
door-bell. Remembering that it was my maid-of-all-work’s re- 
ceiving-day for her female acquaintances, I thought I would re- 
lieve her of some of the door-service that did not specially inte- 
rest her. 

“Is this Mr. Marrow’s?” said a district-telegraph messenger, 
looking quite angry for having to ring repeatedly. 

“Yes, my boy.” 

“ A letter, sir’; and he handed me one with his time-book, in 
which I gave him full credit for his delay of a minute and a half. 
The letter was from my niece, who has come with her three chil- 
dren to spend the winter months in the city. Let us read it~ 


“My DEAREST UNCLE JOHN: Mrs. Holland has requested me to spend 
the day with her, receiving her New Year's callers, and I have resolved to 
let the children go see you. I hope they will not annoy you. Charley Hol- 
land will accompany them, as he knows the way better than they do, and 
will remain to return with them in the afternoon. 

“ Wishing you again, dearest uncle, a very happy New Year, 

“I remain, 
“ Yours most affectionately, 
“SALLIE HOMAN.” 


To be a little confidential with you, my dear reader, I must 
tell you that I am what they call an old bachelor—should be a 
ripe old bachelor, if years necessarily ripened: a thing fairly dis- 
putable. To my mind men are pretty much like pears: some 
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ripen early, some are only mellowed into sweetness by the chills 
of winter, while there are some again that time only dries up into 
shrivelled worthlessness or turns their little sap into vinegar, 
What time has done with myself it is not for me to say ; but of 
one thing I thank God it has not deprived me, and that is a 
capacity for thoroughly enjoying the society of children—real 
unspoiled children. 

My nephews James and Harry, now respectively sixteen and 
twelve, and my little niece Annie, the sweetest of all, now in her 
tenth year, are real children, full of country freshness, like the 
food on which they have been reared. Nothing brings more 
sunshine into my solitude than their visits. Their minds are as 
strong in healthy appetite as their stomachs. It is a great plea- 
sure to teach such children. A mother could not give milk to’ 
her babe with more satisfaction than I impart to them the little I 
know. 

Indeed, when they draw me out I think I must fatigue them; 
but they listen to the last with a charming patience. I try to 
make my little lectures as interesting as possible, experience hay- 
ing taught me that knowledge, like food, should be carefully fla- 
vored to improve its digestibility, as well as to render it agree- 
able to the appetite. The knowledge that is received with plea- 
sure is reflected on with pleasure; and pleasurable reflection is 
oft repeated, thereby fixing the facts in the mind. Of old it has 
been said: “ The Lord giveth food, but the demon sends the 
cooks.” A similar assertion may be made of knowledge and of 
many of those who prepare it for youth. I must, however, ar- 
rest my reflections. 

Here come the little ones. Their long, brisk walk in the keen, 
dry air makes their faces glow like roses. 

No sooner have I opened the door than I am seized round 
the neck and kissed by both boys at once ere they wish me the 
compliments of the season; while my Skye-terrier, regardless of 
little Annie’s “ nice things,” is making violent efforts to have the 
first taste of her lips. 

A moment ago my poor little dwelling was as silent and 
quiet as a hermit’s cell; now all is bustle and cheery noise. My 
servant rushes from the kitchen to welcome little Annie and put 
away her hat and coat. The terrier, Tatters, driven away from 
Annie, pays his addresses to the boys, who work him up into 
such a barking excitement that he must, for peace’ sake, be ban- 
ished to the cellar. Then, when the little one has me all to her- 
self, she puts her arms affectionately round my neck and showers 
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her sweet, innocent favors on my poor wrinkled brow. Verily, 


' [said to myself, old age is worth waiting for when it brings us 


such friendship. If we cultivate tenderness in our hearts to our 
fellow-creatures there will be always somebody to reward us 
with an honest return of the sentiment. 

There are two things that ever go home to my heart, the ex- 
hibition of affection from a child and of attachment from a dog, 
because I know they come from the honestest impulses. The 
longer I live the sweeter they become to me, for I learn more 
and more every day the hollowness of the grown-up world’s 
show of personal regard. Do not, however, put me down asa 
sceptic to the true friendship of men. I firmly believe in it, and 
value it all the more for its rarity. 

While Annie still held on to my neck she whispered gently 
in my ear: “Uncle John, I promised Charley Holland that I 
would get you to tell us about printing and about your engrav- 
ings to-day. He got a printing-press for a Christmas present, 
and prints ever so nicely already.” 

“T will do it, my little pet, with great pleasure; but you must 
all have some cake and nice, sweet, hot lemonade first.” She 
gave me another kiss and went to tell Charley the success of her 
petition. 

After the cake and lemonade were disposed of the table in 
my little library was cleared, and we all sat round it, Annie tak- 
ing care to sit between me and Charley, so that she could con- 
veniently receive and communicate his wishes. Charley whis- 
pered something to her. 

“Uncle John,” said Annie, “Charley Holland would like to 
know how they began printing pictures first.” 

“ And books, too, sir, if you please,” added Charley. 

“Well, Charley, my boy, the printing of books began in 
Europe in the first half of the fifteenth century, or more than 
four hundred years ago.” 

“What did the boys do, uncle, for books to get their lessons 
from before that time?” asked Harry. 

“They had books all written or printed with the pen—what 
we call manuscripts, Harry.” 

“That was a slow way to make books,” suggested James. 

“A very slow way indeed, James, and required the greatest 
industry and patience on the part of the poor copyists. In the 
middle ages, which Protestants call the dark ages—the thousand 
years preceding the discovery or invention of printing—the 
monks were the principal copyists, and but for their devoted 
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diligence in preserving and multiplying books a great many if 
not all the best works of the ancients would be lost to the pre- 
sent generation. By multiplying copies then they multiplied 
the chances of a book coming down to future ages. Whena 
great many European noblemen could not write their names, as 
their marks on extant documents still attest, the monks were 
nearly all scholars. 

“ After the breaking up of the Roman Empire Europe was so 
constantly disturbed by wars that men were too busy or too 
excited to attend to books, except in the quietude of monastic 
houses. What thoughtless Protestants love to call the lazy 
monks were the men to whom the world is indebted for most of 
what lifts man above the beasts, or at all events above the mer- 
est savages. To them southern Europe largely owes its escape 
from a return to barbarism after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

“As soon as printing was invented the monks and priests 
were amongst the first to avail themselves of the facilities it af- 
forded for multiplying books. Presses were set up in the mon- 
asteries and colleges, and the finest and most correct of the 
early-printed books issued from their presses. About a century 
earlier a celebrated Dutch orator and scholar, Gerard Groot, 
surnamed The Great, instituted a religious order known as “ The 
Brothers of the Common Life,” whose main employment was to 
consist in transcribing the best works of the ancients, as well as 
the Bible and the writings of the Fathers of the church. This 
order was eminently successful and spread rapidly through Hol- 
land and Belgium and the neighboring nations. The members 
carried a pen in their caps as the special badge of their profession. 
They afterwards became famous printers, and the Mirror of Con- 
sciences, by Arnold of Rotterdam, the first book ever printed in 
Brussels, came from their press in 1476. In the same year they 
printed the works of Lactantius,a great church writer of the 
fourth century, at their house called St. Michael at Rostock. 

“ Before the manufacture of writing-paper books were written 
in Europe mostly on vellum—a preparation of calfskin, made 
white and thin to receive writing and lie closely together in the 
book shape or roll up into a small space. 

“To make a fine, clear, correct copy of a big book was a great 
labor. It took a man years to make a manuscript Bible, and 
a good one cost thousands of dollars. If skilled labor was all 
as well paid for then as it is now it would cost vastly more. 

“Some of those great manuscript Bibles were bound in solid 
covers of silver or other precious material, and chained to desks 
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in the churches or in the halls of monasteries, that people who 
wished to consult them might do so without such tredsures 
being left at the mercy of thieves.” 

“ Isn’t it wonderful they didn’t think of printing, Uncle John?” 
said Annie. “Charley Holland can print already, and he only 
got his press just before Christmas.” 

“ Most things appear easy, my child, when we see them once 
done; but you must remember that the first printer had to make 
his type and make his press, while there was nothing like them 
in the whole world from which to copy.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Annie, looking a little asham- 
ed of her inconsiderate remark. 

“Who was the first printer?” asked Harry. “ He must have 
been a smart fellow, Uncle John.” 

“ His name was John Gutenberg, or Ginsfleisch, a native of 
Mentz, in Germany. He was a man of great intelligence and of 
singularly inventive faculties ; somewhat like our own wizard of 
Menlo Park, he was never done contriving new inventions and 
improving old ones. He found that the manufacturers of play- 
ing-cards had begun the stamping of the outlines of their gro- 
tesque figures from wood blocks; and these were, strictly speak- 
ing, the first European wood-cuts. 

“In China and India the practice of printing letters and 
figures from carved wood had existed from’many hundreds of 
years before, and it is more than probable that Europeans took 
their first ideas on that subject from blocks brought from China 
by the celebrated Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, who returned 
home from that country in 1295.” 

At this moment I was interrupted by the inattention of the 
children, occasioned by a bustling movement of Harry, the pur- 
pose of which they seemed to understand. He was busy remov- 
ing a very extensive, miscellaneous collection of puerile property 
from his trousers pocket into that of his coat. This trousers 
pocket of Harry’s is a veritable magazine. Out of it came a large 
stock of marbles, a top, pieces of cord, a leather disc for lifting 
cobble-stones—known to boys as a sucker—etc., etc., and with 
them two pieces of boxwood, which he handed to me. 

“Thank you, Harry,” I said; “these are just what I outed: ‘ 
They were two wood-cuts. 

Harry, I understand, has a kind of interest in the Holland 
printing concern, to the working stock of which he has contri- 
buted the two blocks in question, costing respectively forty and 
thirty cents, making a large hole in his Christmas box. 
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“ Now, children,” I continued, “1 want you to look attentive- 
ly at the cutting on the face of this piece of wood. Raised above 
the general level is a flat figure representing a cat, made by cut- 
ting away the wood from all around. If I touch lightly with the 
carved face of this block a pad inked with a thick, oily ink like 
very thick black paint, you will perceive that the ink adheres 
to the prominent part only. Then if I impress a piece of paper 
with the block so inked I will have the image of the cat on 
paper—a jet-black cat in this case, for there are no grooves in the 
block inside the outline. This kind of all-black picture is called 
a silhouette. Now let us examine the other little cut. It repre- 
sents a cage. Nothing could be better to illustrate our subject. 
On this, you perceive, there are comparatively broad grooves 
with very fine lines between. These fine lines are the bars of 
the cage, that will print black; the grooves, the spaces between 
them, that will be untouched by the ink.” 

“ Uncle John,” said James, “ will you please tell us how they 
begin when they want to make a wood-cut ?” 

“ At present, James, they get a piece of fine boxwood cut 
across the grain, very nearly an inch thick ; for the thickness must 
correspond exactly with the length of the types used by printers, 
in order that the block may lie evenly with type in the printing- 
press. They rub over the face of the block a whitish powder, 
and then draw a picture on it witha pen or pencil. They next 
take fine, sharp tools made specially for cutting grooves of differ- 
ent thicknesses, and they cut away the wood between the lines 
of the picture, carefully leaving these untouched. You see in 
your cut of the cage a very good illustration.” 

“ Was that how they did it, sir, in the time of Gutenberg?” 
asked Charley Holland. 

“No, my boy, not exactly. They used sycamore, or more 
commonly pearwood, which is not at all as good as box for the 
purpose ; and for cutting out they used a knife like a penknife. 
But they did not attempt to produce work as fine as that on 
modern wood-cuts. They cut, too, on the side of the grain, but 
they produced with their coarse materials and simple tools very 
artistic effects. 

“ Here is a print from one of the most masterly of the ancient 
wood-cuts. It represents ‘The Last Supper,’ and was engrav- 
ed or cut by Albert Diirer, of Nuremberg, Germany, the great- 
est pre-eminently of the early wood-engravers—indeed, one of the 
greatest artists that ever lived. It was made towards the end of 
Diirer’s career. He died in 1528, and this is dated 1523, as you 
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can observe on the little tablet at the bottom of the picture bear- 
ing his initials—a large A having a small D within it. 

“At the table there are but eleven apostles. A chalice 
stands before a vacant seat in the position occupied in other pic- 
tures by Judas Iscariot. There is a great deal of expression 
and character in the faces. The figures are draped in full flow- 
ing robes, and are in a great measure in harmony with the dig- 
nity of the subject—a circumstance only observable in Diirer’s 
works, like those of other Germans of the period, after he had 
travelled and studied in Italy. 

“The use of cross-hatching, or making the lines cross each 
other, producing shades and shadows, is very sparing. In this 
respect it is remarkably unlike a finished wood-cut of the pre- 
sent day, in which we commonly find as much of that kind of 
work as in a plate-engraving. In fact, modern wood-cutting has 
lost nearly all distinctness of character, being directed more to 
an imitation of the peculiarities of other kinds of art than a main- 
tenance of its own.” 


“Is that the oldest wood-cut° you have, Uncie John?” asked 
Annie. 

“It is, Annie; but I have in the American Encyclopedia of 
Printing, published in 1871, a fac-simile of one about one hundred 
years older. It was made by Lawrence Koster, a Dutchman of 
Haarlem, and published in a block-book. You will find it at 
page 66 of the Encyclopedia. It is divided into two panels. In 
one the Infant Mother of God, standing on an altar, is being pre- 
sented in the Temple by her parents. In the other two men are 
making an offering in a heathen temple of the sun, a personifica- 
tion of which deity is likewise standing on an altar. The figures 
in this panel making the offering are in the Dutch costume of 
the period, in which loose-legged boots coming to the knees are 
a characteristic feature. The Dutch and Germans of those days 
seldom went beyond their own time and country for scenes and 
costumes. Under the cuts are Latin verses in black-letter.” 

“What kind of books, Uncle John, are block-books?” asked 
Harry. 

“Well, Harry, my child, I will tell you something about 
them. In the very beginning of the fifteenth century some pious 
artist, seeing how playing-cards were printed, took it into his 
head to do something of a similar character for the glory of 
God. So he took a piece of pearwood or of sycamore, and on 
the top of it engraved a picture representing some religious sub- 
ject. Under this, in the manner I have just explained to you, he 
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carved a number of raised letters on the same piece of wood, and 
from it then printed a whole page at once. A few such pages, 
printed at first on one side only, constituted a block-book. The 
blank pages were usually pasted together, so as to make every 
two printed leaves look like one manuscript leaf. The block- 
books were nearly all pious books. Koster of Haarlem and 
Gutenberg of Mentz both made block-books about the same 
time (in the early part of the fifteenth century). But Guten- 
berg. did not rest satisfied with them. He divided the lettered 
part of the blocks into distinct pieces, each containing a separate 
letter, which he used pretty much as modern types are used. 
But the wooden type was too big and clumsy, and would not 
stand much use. He looked, accordingly, for something better, 
devoting so much of his time and money to experiments that 
he got through his whole fortune. About this time, however, 
Gutenberg met with a man of wealth and enterprise named 
John Fust, or Faust, who lent hima large sum of money, and who 
ultimately became his business partner in the printing trade. 
Having now the means to prosecute improvements, he cut and 
cast type in metal, and, after other works, published in 1455 the 
Latin translation of the Bible called the Vulgate. It was the 
labor of several years and was a great success. Some time be- 
fore this a young man of exquisite taste and skill as a scrivener, 
named Peter Schoeffer, entered into the employment of Guten- 
berg and Fust. Schoeffer’s refined judgment and capacity for 
detail perfected what Gutenberg’s genius devised. He made 
great improvements in the shape and quality of the type, ul- 
timately bringing the composition of the metal to the desired 
hardness for finish and endurance. He also improved the qua- 
lity of printing-ink by adding oil. To Gutenberg, Fust, and 
Schoeffer, therefore, may the honor of the invention of printing 
be fairly accorded.” 

“What did they sell their Bible for, Mr. Marrow?” asked 
Charley, who has already developed something of the national 
spirit of traffic. 

“ At first, Charley, they concealed from the people with 
scrupulous care the process by which the book was produced, 
and sold it as a manuscript for a great price. Fust, in whom 
the mercantile or money-making disposition was strongest, took 
a large number of copies to Paris, where he readily received at 
first as much as eight hundred crowns apiece for them. When 
he had supplied the more eager purchasers he gradually re- 
duced the price, till at last he was offering them for thirty 
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crowns each. This so amazed the people that they began to 
think the books were not produced by lawful human agency but 
by the power of the demon. From suspicion they proceeded to 
action, and, seizing Fust, they searched his lodgings, where they 
found so many more of the Bibles that they became confirmed 
enough in their misgivings to have him cast into prison with a 
threat of treating him as a wizard. To get out of this difficulty, 
it is said, Fust had to reveal the secret of his manufacture. Be 
this as it may, one thing is certain: that before twenty-five years 
from that day the art of printing had extended to all the princi- 
pal cities of Europe.” 

“Uncle John,” said Annie, “ you said a while ago that the 
verses under the very old wood-cut were in black-letter. Are 
not all letters black in books?” 

“ Almost all, my child; but when we use black-letter as re- 
ferring to a particular kind of type we mean those ugly Gothic- 
shaped letters that look blacker than Roman type because of the 
thickness of all their lines. Letters very like them are still used 
to a great extent in Germany, but that country is now gradually 
getting rid of them for the neater Roman forms such as we 
use.” 

“Are there any of those old Latin Bibles of Gutenberg and 
Fust yet in existence?” asked James. 

“Yes, About twenty, part printed on paper, part on vellum. 
They are scattered through the great libraries and museums of 
Europe. One of them would now bring at public sale a hand- 
some fortune because of its rarity. Louis XVIII. of France paid 
twelve thousand francs for one now in the Paris Library.” 

“ What is the oldest wood-cut you ever heard of, uncle?” 
said Harry, who I thought was beginning to wish for a wind-up 
of the subject. : 

“ The oldest wood-cut I have ever seen is without an imprint- 
ed date. The very early printers did not at first put their 
names or dates on their work. Though in a very old it is in a 
very good style of art, and evidently the work of a man who 
drew from nature. Like most of the pictures of that period, it is 
on a religious subject, the Virgin and Child, represented in the 
tender relations of mother and son. The Holy Child presses his 
cheek lovingly against his Mother’s. One hand he has round her 
neck, while he holds one of his feet in the other hand, the second 
foot resting against her arm. This precious print is in the Paris 
Library, and could not, I dare say, be purchased for its weight 
in diamonds. Until lately a cut dated 1423, and representing St. 
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Christopher bearing the Infant Saviour on his shoulders across 
the water, while a monk carrying a lamp precedes him, was 
deemed the oldest European cut in existence. Recently, how- 
ever, it has been superseded in that honor by a lovely little piece 
of work of its kind in the Brussels Library bearing the date 1418. 
It also is a Virgin and Child. So you see those old artists 
paid their devotions to the Mother of God. The holy pair are 
surrounded by four saints. There is such an elegance of compo- 
sition, and refinement and beauty of drawing, in this print that 
many doubt the accuracy of the date. But even this is again su- 
perseded in the honors of age through the investigations of Vis- 
count Henri Delaborde, secretary to the French Academy of 
Fine Arts, who has satisfactorily proved that two cuts recently 
discovered pasted in a manuscript were printed in 1406. While it 
is hardly probable that older yet will be found bearing evidences 
of their date, it is equally improbable that these are the very old- 
est of their kind in existence. The earliest printers rarely at- 
tached dates to their pictures, and the first books were even 
without title-pages.” 

“Had they many pictures in their books long ago, Uncle 
John?” asked Annie. 

“ A great deal more, in proportion to the extent of the books, 
than they have now. The block-books were all picture-books. 
In them the space occupied by the illustrations comimonly far 
exceeded that occupied by the letter-press, the latter being often 
little more than the titles or the legends explaining the pictures. 
The Nuremberg Chronicle, a history of the world published in 1492, 
had two thousand illuminated or colored wood-cuts. The church 
encouraged this profusion of pictures for the same reason that 
she covered the walls of her temples with paintings and sculp- 
tures, that those who could not or would not read may be in- 
structed through their imagination in the history and mysteries 
of religion. This encouragement of the church gave a wonder- 
ful impetus to wood-engraving. The greatest painters were not 
above carving pear-blocks for the press. In Germany Albert 
Diirer, who had a genius like that of Michael Angelo, devoted the 
greatest pains to this kind of work. His life of the Blessed Vir- 
gin in twenty pictures, his Passion of our Lord in twelve, he pub- 
lished in 1511 with a new edition of his great series illustrating 
the Apocalypse. These wood-cuts have done vastly more to ex- 
tend and perpetuate the fame of this great man than all his other 
works, his plate-engravings perhaps excepted. Very good fac- 
similes of them, obtained by photo-electric processes, have been 
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published recently, and can be purchased for a few dollars. The 
sermons preached by the famous Dominican orator Savonarola 
at Florence towards the end of the fifteenth century were pub- 
lished with wood-cut illustrations the day after their delivery. 
The blocks used were more than twenty years afterwards em- 
ployed in illustrating the Art of Happy Dying. A great 
many pious books so illustrated appeared in Italy in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, those published at Venice being 
the most beautiful. The History of St. Veronica, published at 
Milan in 1518, contained exquisite illustrations. 

“Even the Reformers, notwithstanding their destructive 
iconoclasm, or image-breaking, availed themselves of this me- 
thod of bringing their fallacies home to the people’s imagina- 
tions. Luther’s pamphlets were decorated with wood-cuts made 
by his friend Lucas Cranach. Holbein, too, the noted author of 
the set of wood-cuts known as the “ Dance of Death,” cast his 
lot with the Protestants, who destroyed many of his best 
paintings, and by their warfare on all that was beautiful made it 
necessary for him to fly to England to earn his bread by paint- 
ing portraits. 

“France produced very fine work in wood-cuts in the six- 
teenth century. About its middle appeared a regular school of 
art in this line, founded by Tory, the distinguished reformer of 
French typography. But talking of reformers brings to my 
mind one who should never be forgotten in his connection with 
wood-engraving. That is Ugo da Carpi, the inventor of chiar- 
oscuro, or the representation of light and shade in wood-engrav- 
ings. This he did by printing his pictures not from one block 
but from three. The first contained only. the outlines and deeper 
shades, the next the middle tints, and the last the fainter shades 
that pass into the lights or white parts of the picture. He gave 
in this way such admirable representations of drawings that the 
greatest artists of the time, Raphael, Titian, and Parmigiano, 
were glad to have their drawings reproduced in this form. 
Modern wood-engravers accomplish all this by means of one 
block. To prevent the fine, sharp lines cutting into the paper 
when the pressure necessary for printing the thick, dark lines is 
applied, they lower the face of the block in accordance with the 
fineness of lines, especially at their extremities, so that the finer 
they are the more lightly will they touch the paper in printing. 
Otherwise the very sharp lines entering the lights would, by the 
cutting of the paper, leave dots at their extremities. 

“It may appear strange, but it is nevertheless the fact, that 
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the great popularity of wood-engraving led more than anything 
else to its rapid decline in quality. So great became the demand 
for wood-engraver’s work that any kind of a botch got employ- 
ment at it. This made most men careless in their products, 
while it made people of taste look naturally for other kind of 
engraving. This other kind was supplied in impressions from 
plates, called copper-plate engravings. To these the artists of 
merit turned their attention, so much so that early in the sev- 
enteenth century wood-engraving had almost relapsed into its 
original simple form, being only used in the poorest productions 
of the press and by printers of linens, calicoes, and wall-papers. 
In this state wood-engraving remained until comparatively re- 
cent times. 

“In England a man of considerable genius but very little cul- 
ture, named Thomas Bewick, was amongst the very first to re- 
vive it. Born in the middle of the last century, and apprenticed 
at the age of fourteen to an engraver, he soon showed a capacity 
to improve the existing state of the art. There are several Eng- 
lish books illustrated with cuts by him, but that in which he dis- 
played his greatest skill was his British Birds, the first volume of 
which he produced in 1797 while in partnership with Ralph 
Beilby, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the man from whom he got his 
first lessons in engraving. Bewick published his Asop’s Fadles 
in 1818. He introduced a feature into his cuts that greatly faci- 
litated the work and added much to its beauty. It was the oc- 
casionally using of white lines to represent objects against sha- 
dows on dark backgrounds. From what you have seen of the 
wood-cuts shown by Harry you will understand that all that was 
needful for this purpose was to cut out the lines representing 
such objects. Modern wood-engravers have largely availed 
themselves of this idea, especially in the illustration of astronomi- 
cal subjects. _ For instance, in representing the constellations they 
have only to cut out the stars, leaving the face of the block quite 
plain. When the block is inked only the plain surface will catch 
the ink and print it, the parts corresponding with the depressions 
coming out perfectly white. Models for drawing on a slate have 
their white-lined figures prepared in a similar way.” 

“Why do they use wood-cuts at all, Uncle John,” asked 
James, “ when copper-plates are so much nicer?” 

“ Principally, my boy, because wood-cuts can be printed very 
rapidly and well upon almost any kind of printer’s paper in con- 

.junction with the letter-press accompanying them, while engrav- 
ings from plates demand, in order to be well done, considerable 
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time and skill from the printer, as well as a special kind of soft 
paper, and to be printed apart from type on what is called a roll- 
ing-press. A plate shows marked indications of injury by wear 
after a few hundred impressions are taken from it, whereas a 
wood block will give good impressions after hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

“In 1832, four years after the death of Thomas Bewick, was 
founded the Penny Magazine, appearing weekly with illustrations. 
This gave the first great impulse to wood-engraving in Eng- 
land. Since then many illustrated weekly papers have appeared 
in all parts of Europe and America, giving, in their rivalry for 
pictorial pre-eminence, the greatest encouragement to engravers 
on wood. Amongst these the London News and the Graphic are 
not equalled by any weekly illustrated paper in the English lan- 
guage that I have seen. 

“The French and Germans are, however, beginning fairly to 
contest the palm with England in this respect, as may be seen in 
Le Journal pour Tous and Le Monde Iilustré of Paris, in J/lustrirte 
Zeitung of Leipzig, and the fortnightly ///ustrirte Chronik der Zeit 
of Stuttgart. Our Harper's Weekly is, in its best illustrations, 
but a reprint of the London papers above mentioned, with, I am 
sorry to say, the printing not as well done. Frank Leslie's illus- 
trations are both more original and more national. The pretty 
little cuts that adorn our monthlies are certainly very creditable, 
but they are largely produced by processes that almost conceal 
entirely the original work of the engraver, and with it much of 
the vigor that naturally belongs to it. 

“In illustrated publications requiring the very highest order 
of mechanical skill, with time and care in their production, such 
as the grand volumes illustrated by Doré, the French appear to be 
unrivalled. Although the printing from a wood block, once it is 
properly fixed in the press, requires little more than the work of 
an ordinary mechanic, the preparation of it for the press, and the 
press for it, after it has left the engraver’s hands, and the setting 
of it in the press, require the nicest judgment and the greatest 
care and patience in order to obtain the finest impressions it is 
capable of imparting. It is in this that American printers fre- 
quently fail. Either from choice or necessity they work too ra- 
pidly. You cannot buy a skilful French mechanic to turn out a 
slovenly job. 

“We are not, however, altogether destitute of such men. 
More than twenty-five years ago Mr. Joseph A. Adams, of New 
York, a printer and a wood-engraver of consummate skill and 
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gentlemanly ambition, took it into his head to publish an edition 
of the Protestant Bible illustrated with very fine wood-cuts inter- 
spersed through the text. The publishers of New York did not 
believe the venture could be made a monetary success, and ac- 
cordingly declined engaging in the enterprise. At last, however, 
he succeeded in making arrangements with Harper & Brothers, 
stipulating that the printing should be done according to his 
own directions. When he had his engravings ready he threw 
off his coat and set to work, with the assistance of the most 
skilful printers, whom, as well as their employers, he disgusted by 
the weary length of his preparations. There was used on the 
press a pad called the tympan, against which the sheets of paper 
were pressed when they received the impression of the pages. 
In adjusting this and preparing the cuts Mr. Adams spent about 
a fortnight. The Harpers would have given up in despair, were 
they not bound by the special stipulation that the work should 
be done according to Adams’ directions. At last he began to 
print. Then everybody saw that his work was worth waiting 
for. No such work had ever before issued from an American 
press, and the American people attested their appreciation of it 
by the purchase of fifty thousand copies of the Bible.” 

“There is one thing, sir,” said Charley Holland, “I cannot 
understand. When I was at the Centennial Exhibition I saw an 
artist making a drawing at the hotel containing a great many 
figures and occupying a space equal to a whole page of an illus- 
trated paper. In less than three days ’twas printed in the pa- 
per. How could anybody have cut out all the white lines and 
all the little diamonds on a wood block in that time?” 

“Your difficulty is a very natural one, Charley. In cases 
like that the block to which the drawing is transferred, instead 
of being one piece only, is made up of several square pieces so 
nicely joined that when they are clamped together they appear as 
one piece. When the transfer is made to this the pieces are all 
taken asunder again and divided amongst a number of engra- 
vers. Each works at his little piece till he has cut out all the 
white spaces. When all the engravers have finished the parts 
they are fixed together again and the block is fit to print from. 
This makes the work of some of the engravers mere brainless 
drudgery, requiring little more than patience, experience, and a 
steady hand. 

“The opposite of this is when the artist draws on the block 
with a camel’s-hair brush, making no distinct lines, but leaves it to 
the judgment of the engraver to express the depths of his India- 
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ink shadings by lines at his own option. The engraver in this 
case must be something of an artist. 

“A German wood-engraver named Kretszchmar—perhaps 
the ablest that lived thirty or forty years ago—had much of the 
honorable ambition and respegt for his profession that charac- 
terized the great early engravers. His illustrations of Dalton’s 
Anatomy are true works of art. His ‘Death of Gustavus Adol- 
phus,’ after a design by Kirchof, the largest fine wood-cut ever 
executed on one block, is that in which perhaps wood-engraving 
reached the climax of its excellence. He claimed for his art a 
higher mission than that of the handmaid of typography, but the 
world has not hearkened to his voice. Wood-engraving to-day 
is devoted exclusively to the illustration of printed matter. In 
the little bi-monthly paper, the ///ustrirte Chronik der Zeit of 
Stuttgart, I find some exquisite wood-engravings, signed A. 
Kretchmar, in the style of the above. They are possibly by his 
son. One can be seen in Number 25 for 1881. 

“T told you that the first wood-engravers cut with a knife on 
the side of the grain—a far more slow and difficult process, and 
requiring far more of artistic skill, than the modern method of cut- 
ting across the end of the grain with a graver; but when execut- 
ed by a first-class hand the results are superior in character and 
quality. They are essentially wood-engravings that are not imi- 
tations of other kinds of engraving. The Germans Unzelmann, 


Kretszchmar, and Gubitz are amongst the eminent moderns who 


worked in this way. I am happy to say, too, that their style is 
becoming again appreciated. 

“There is one man without referring to whom it aid be 
improper to conclude this subject. That is Dr. Alexander An- 
derson, the father of wood-engraving in the United States. He 
died only twelve years ago at the ripe age of ninety-five. His 
first attempts at engraving were made, while he was a child, on 
cent-pieces flattened out. After that he cut little images on 


pieces of type-metal for the newspapers, to be printed from like 


wood-cuts. It was not till he had attained his eighteenth year 
that he heard of a wood block for engraving purposes. He had 
been then for four years studying medicine, but, devoting all his 
spare hours to his favorite occupation, he was already well 
known to the publishers. Finding the greater facility with 
which he could operate on wood as compared with metal, he 
took to it thenceforth almost exclusively. Lansing, Morgan, and 
Hall were his pupils. 

“ Anderson could never be induced to depart from the legiti- 
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mate style of wood-engraving as practised by Bewick. Fine 
specimens of his work may be seen in the Shakespeare's Plays 
published about thirty years ago by Coolidge & Brother. When 
he died in 1870 he left four hundred practisers of his art in this 
country, among them J. A. Adams, who brought electrotyping 
in 1841 to greater perfection than it had ever before attained, 
and who first showed his countrymen how to print wood-cuts in 
a really fine style. The fruit of his success in this respect can be 
seen in Lossing’s Field-Book of the Revolution. Adams, like An- 
derson, was a self-taught genius, but a fine type of the American 
practical man. 

“There is the bell for dinner. You will not, my children, I 
am sure, be sorry to give up the subject of wood-cutting for the 
practice of another kind of cutting. To Harry, at least, I think 
mince-meat making would now be more agreeable.” It is needless 
to say there was not a dissentient voice from my little audience. 

Well, my dear reader, the young people have had their din- 
ner and are gone. I am left alone again to my books, my pic- 
tures, and my reflections. It is my custom, when left to myself 
after talking for some time, to begin reflecting on all I said. 
Those reflections are seldom calculated to inspire me with much 
self-satisfaction. At the best they breed a little remorse. In 
this instance I feel that I said too much while I induced the 
children to say too little, and I did not question them enough to 
ascertain how far they might have misunderstood me. I do not 
mean to say, however, that children should be spoken to always 
in their own phraseology. While it is absurd to talk to them in 
language the general bearing of which they cannot comprehend, 
it is by no means injudicious to use with them from time to 
time terms the meaning of which they cannot give, but which 
they may conceive from the context. If we mean that children 
should ever possess a vocabulary of respectable extent we must 
prudently use such a vocabulary in our general intercourse with 
them. The words they read will never become their own in the 
, same way as the words they hear. They do not assimilate them- 
selves as thoroughly to their mental system. Hence it is that 
we often find learned men, full of ideas of a very accurate charac- 
ter, who cannot speak extemporaneously for five minutes except 
in the clumsy verbiage of pedants or in the uncouth phraseology 
of boys. 
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AMONG THE HILLS OF MORVAND. 


Il. 


On the confines of the ancient duchy of Burgundy, about 
fifteen miles west of Autun, rises Mt. Beuvray, gloomy and 
threatening of aspect—the most venerable, the most redoubtable 
spot in all Celtic Gaul. It is a mountain that excites the interest 
of the historian, the antiquary, and the pilgrim. Here Druidism, 
paganism, and Christianity have by turns reigned. From all 
time it has been regarded with veneration, whether under Celt, 
or Roman, or the consecration of the true religion. Its summit 
is a broad plateau about three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, where remains of feudal times stand on vestiges of old 
Roman domination, and the ruins of Christian sanctuaries on 
cliffs sacred to the Druids. This mountain-top, sometimes veiled 
by mists, but for the most part visible on all sides at a great dis- 
tance, was considered by the ancients'well adapted for a reli- 
gious centre or the abode of the gods seated in the majesty of 
power. The Druids, we know, regarded mountains and high 
places as sanctuaries elevated by nature to the Supreme Being. 
They loved the sombre forests, and in their religious shades held 
their schools and offered their horrid sacrifices. Czesar tells us 
they derived presages from the murmur of rural fountains, the 
noise of the winds through the trees, and the various changes in 
the elements ; and no place could be more favorable in which to 
learn the secrets of nature than this mountain-top, where, to 
quote the words of Carlyle, “ you fancy you hear the old dumb 
rocks speaking to you of all things they have been thinking of 
since the world began, in their wild, savage utterances.” At 
that remote period the sternness, the wildness of all nature here 
must indeed have been of a character to impress the religious 
mind and exalt the imagination. And everything was to be 
found here necessary for the rites of the Druids. Thesteep sides 
of the mountain were covered with dense forests of oak, their 
favorite symbol of the Divinity, from the murmur of whose 
leaves they divined the future, whose branches they wove into 
crowns for their festivals, and on which grew the sacred mistle- 
toe gathered with mystic ceremonies. And two limpid streams 
welled out of the heart of the rock and flowed down the moun- 
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tain-sides, falling in successive cascades from one ridge to an- 
other till they reached the valley. At certain seasons of the 
year people came here in crowds to take part in the religious 
rites or attend the tribunals; and here, in times of war, women, 
children, and old men took refuge behind the formidable en- 
trenchments that encircled the mountain and still excite wonder, 
known as the Fossés du Beuvray. One ancient tradition asserts 
that Bibracte, the ancient capital of the Aduans, instead of be- 
ing at Autun was on the summit of Mt. Beuvray, and the 
peasants still point out the places where stood the great gates 
which, when swung on their hinges, could be heard twenty 
leagues through the country around. One legend says Bibracte 
was founded by Samothes, the grandson of Japheth, whose wife, 
China, built the Castrum, now known as Chateau Chinon, the 
ruins of which may be seen on the top of a sharp. peak overlook- 
ing the river Yonne. 

After the Roman conquest the persecuted Druids abandoned 
the mountain and took refuge in the depths‘of more remote for- 
ests, and on the site of their ancient abode the conquerors es- 
tablished the largest camp in Gaul, with military roads for car- 
rying up supplies for man and beast, which were stored in a hor- 
reum at a place still known as the Parc des Chevaux. Here 
Maia, the goddess of youth, was honored, and Mercury, her son, 
and Venus herself, who loved mountains and the seclusion of 
groves as well as the foaming waves of the caressing sea. On 
the first Wednesday in May a review of the Roman legions took 
place here, to which came crowds from all parts of Gaul. On 
this occasion a great number of traders flocked hither, which led 
to the noted fairs of the middle ages, known under the name of 
the /ite or /aite du Beuvray, held on the first Wednesday of May, 
as in Roman times. And the old reviews gave place to jousts 
and tournaments, to which came on their steeds a throng of 
knights in full armor under the leadership of the neighboring 
baron of La Roche-Milay. 

Pagan rites and festivals were still celebrated on this moun- 
tain when St. Martin came here in the fourth century, and, by 
the power of prayer alone, overthrew the altars of the false gods. 
He came from Augustodunum, now called Autun, where he had 
demolished a famous temple of Mars, and cut down an old Drui- 
dical oak beneath the walls where afterwards was built the cele- 
brated abbey that bore his name. Pursued by the infuriated 
pagans, he descended the western side of Mt. Beuvray and 
crossed with one bound of his mule the wide, deep ravine of 
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Malvaux (Mala Vallis), and landed on a cliff of the further side, 
still known as the Roche du Pas-de-l’Ane, where the footprints 
of his mule are still pointed out. Then he took the Roman road 
towards the Aquz Nisinei, now called St. Honoré-les-Bains—a 
watering-place at that time frequented by the Romans—and went 
to destroy a temple of Diana in the forest, at a place still called 
Dienne. Further off, at the west, near Montigny-sur-Canne, is a 
cliff called the Pierre de St. Martin, where the footprints of the 
saint’s mule are to be seen, and people go to invoke him against 
intermittent fevers,so common in this region. Tradition has 
carefully preserved the recollection of all the places where he 
stopped, most of which have become places of pilgrimage. He 
is regarded as one of the apostles of Morvand, and everywhere 
are remains of abbeys, priories, churches, and oratories bearing 
his name, as well as several villages, like those of St. Martin du 
Puy at the west, and Dommartin (Domnis Martinum) in a valley 
near Chateau Chinon encircled by mountains, on one of which 
are the ruins of the ancient castle of Dommartin. 

A chapel to St. Martin was built on the summit of Mt. Beu- 
vray which was held in great veneration in the middle ages. On 
the two festivals of the saint there was an immense concourse 
here, and even a small hamlet gathered beneath its walls. It was 
served by monks from the abbey of St. Symphorian at Autun. 
Many of the villages around the foot of the mountain paid tithes to 
the chapel of Monsieur St. Martin en l’haut du Beuvray. Among 
old bequests to this chapel is mentioned that of two livres from the 
wife of Jean de Chastellux in 1235. One of the Druidical foun- 
tains took the name of St. Martin, and the other that of St. Peter, 
which they bear to this day. 

At the north end of the plateau the great barons of La Roche- 
Milay in the fourteenth century built a convent for the Corde- 
liers, who called their house the monastery of Bibracte—Monaste- 
rium Bibractense. This house was burned down by the Hugue- 
nots in 1570 and its girdle of entrenchments destroyed. The 
spot where their mill stood is still known as the Fcluse du Mou- 
lin. The Chapel of St. Martin was perhaps ruined at the same 
time, and for a long while only a wooden cross stood among the 
crumbling walls where the people still came to pray and drink at 
St. Martin’s Well, throwing in, perhaps from an old habit of 
Celtic times, sticks of hazel-w6od and a piece or two of money. 
When the French Society of Archzeology met at Nevers in 1851 
the members voted to erect a stone cross on Mt, Beuvray in 
place of the wooden one, which had been overthrown by the 
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winds and tempests. On its pedestal is sculptured St. Martin 
dividing his cloak with the beggar, and beneath is the inscrip 

tion: “ To St. Martin, the apostle of Gaul, in memory of his com- 
ing to Mt. Beuvray in the year 376.” This mountain is now sel- 
dom visited, except by some lover of the past. The Celtic monu- 
ments are for the most part gone. There are a few vestiges only 
ofthe Roman camp. The old roads are nearly obliterated. The 
fairs have died out. And where the knights jousted and had 
their feats at arms you now hear only the cries of herdsmen, the 
lowing of cattle, and the bleating of sheep. 

The country around Mt. Beuvray still bears the impress of 
feudal times. Everywhere on the bristling cliffs are old towers 
and manor-houses, more or less remarkable, that belonged to the 
ancient lords. From the base of the mountain to the river Arroux 
is a succession of ridges, picturesque and interesting, which lower 
in height as they approach the river. On one rocky height called 
the Roches de Glaine are the ruins of the old castle of that name, 
once the seat of an important barony, surrounded by the Bois de 
Glaine, in which are to be seen the remains of an old chapel 
where people still go to pray and drink at the fountain of St. 
Blaise. Another chateau, not far off, belongs to the barons of 
Montmorillon, whose oldest son has always borne the name of 
Saladin since the time ofthe Crusades, when, it is asserted, a lord 
of that house was taken prisoner by the great leader of the Sara- 
cens, and liberated only on condition of giving that name to the 
heir of the barony to the latest generation. 

The mountaineers have great devotion to St. Hubert, whom 
they invoke against the rage of wild beasts. At St. Léger-sous- 
Beuvray a confraternity of his name was established in the mid- 
dle ages, to which all the people around belonged. It had filia- 
tions in all the parishes of Morvand as far as Saulieu and Avallon, 
which did not suspend their prescribed exercises even during the 
Revolution. And St. Hubert’s day was kept as if of obligation. 

East of Mt. Beuvray are the remains of the once formidable 
castle of Le Jeu, in a forest of the same name, derived from Ju- 
piter, who once had a temple here in the midst of a sacred grove. 
South of Le Jeu is the village of La Cornelle on the side of a 
cone-like mount, where, on the top, is the ruined chapel of St. 
Claire, once a place of pilgrimage. 

On a hill encircled by mountains north of Mt. Beuvray is the 
village of St. Prix, with an old church that used to be served by 
the monks of St. Martin of Autun, who were obliged to come 
here to administer the sacraments on all the “ solemn and mys- 
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terious feasts’? of the year, including the five “ Grandes Notre- 
Dames” and the festival of “ Monsieur St. Prix,” who was an an- 
cient bishop of Clermont. Near by is the Bois |’ Abbesse, that 
used to belong to the nuns of St. Andoche at Autun. Out of 
this wood flows the Canche into a narrow ravine, where it goes 
pouring over huge rocks, forming a beautiful cascade called the 
Sault de la Canche. In the deep, wooded valley where the 
Canche is joined by the Verriére is the hamlet of La Celle, so 
named from the hermitage built here in the seventh century by 
St. Merri, or Mederic, fourth abbot of St. Martin’s at Autun, who 
belonged to one of the most distinguished families of that city. 
Desiring a more profound solitude, he came to this secluded val- 
ley, then a wild spot with nothing to break the silence but the 
noise of the torrent and the cries of the wild beasts. Here among 
the rocks and precipices he. built a cell, in which he spent 
a year before his retreat was discovered. It was afterwards 
converted into an oratory that acquired celebrity and drew set- 
tlers around it. A church now stands on the spot. You are 
still shown the cliff where he went to pray, and the spring from 
which he drank, now called the Fontaine de St. Merri, that flows 
out of the side of the mountain north of the church. It is good 
to visit the places that bear witness to the piety and austerities of 
the saints. An ancient family of the vicinity took the name of La 
Celle. , 
The Canche is only one of the numerous torrents that, after 
watering the narrow valleys enclosed among the mountains of 
this wild, picturesque region, empty into the Arroux. Another 
is the Vesvre, on the banks of which stands the chateau of 
Monthelon, with a village of the same name on the opposite 
shore. This name is variously written. The family is usually 
called Montholon. From remote times it has distinguished itself 
in its devotion to the country, and shown its attachment to the 
church by giving several of its members to itsservice. In recent 
times it was a Count de Montholon who took part in the battles 
of Austerlitz, Wagram, etc., and followed Napoleon to St. Hel- 
ena, faithfully serving him to the last, and was made one of the 
executors of his will. 

But Monthelon is more interesting to us as the place where, 
during several years of her widowhood, resided Jeanne Fran- 
goise Frémiot, Baroness de Chantal, whom the church has placed 
in the calendar of its saints. Her husband was Christopher IL, 
gentleman of the king’s chamber, lord of Rabutin and Chantal— 
the latter a barony a little to the northeast of Monthelon, where 
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there is still a hamlet of that name—and seigneur of Bourbilly, 
an estate a little north of Morvand, near Semur, given him by 
his uncle, Celse du Rabutin, on condition that the oldest son in 
the male line should always bear the name of Celse. Madame de 
Chantal passed her married life at the chateau of Bourbilly, but 
after her husband’s death she came with her children to live at 
Monthelon, in accordance with the wish of her father-in-law, 
Baron Guy de Chantal. Here she spent seven years and a half. 
Baron Guy reminds one of Don Rodrigo in Manzoni’s Promessi 
Spost, or some of the old border chieftains of Scotland. Whilea 
young man he retired to his chateau of Monthelon with a band 
of armed retainers, and made himself a terror in the country by 
authorizing, or at least conniving at, a series of outrages and 
robberies on the neighboring estates by his banditti, and bore off 
himself the wife of the Sire de Vautheau. He was, however, a 
dauntless soldier, and the king gave him command of thirty 
lances in 1589, and wrote him to aid the royal cause in Burgundy 
with all the additional forces he could muster. We can easily 
imagine what a life with this rough old baron must have been to 
a lady of high principles like his holy daughter-in-law, and we are 
told she had much to suffer from him. But she won his esteem 
and affection to such a degree that when she left him to enter 
upon the religious life at Annecy he, as well as all the poor of 
the neighborhood, to whom she had been devoted, uttered lamen- 
table cries. While here she used to walk to Autun (about four 
miles) to attend the stations of Advent and Lent. St. Francis de 
Sales visited her at Monthelon, and here made known to her his 
intention of founding the order of the Visitation. And in the 
parish church he united in marriage his brother, Bernard de 
Sales, Baron of Thorens, to Edmée, the oldest daughter of St. 
Jane de Chantal, and the following Sunday he preached there in 
presence of the bride’s uncle, André Frémiot, Archbishop of 
Bourgues. This church was founded in the year 920 in honor 
of St. Eptade, abbot of Cervon, whom some authors consider a 
native of Monthelon. In it are several tombs of the old lords. 
As you enter the choir you see in the pavement a large stone 
with a ring, like a trap-door, which opens into the sepulchre of 
Baron Guy, and close by, turning on hinges, are reverently pre- 
served two panels of the pulpit in which St. Francis de Sales 
preached on the above-mentioned occasion. This church has 
also a relic of St. Jane de Chantal, whom the people still speak 
of as Notre Bonne Dame. 

Baron Guy died about the year 1610. He seems in his last 
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days to have become sensible of the needs of his soul, and left 
orders that on the day of his death twenty priests should recite 
the Psalter in his behalf and take part the next day in the funeral 
procession, besides celebrating, each of them, a Mass for the 
repose of his soul. He ordered a like number to assemble for a 
similar service at the end of forty days and on the anniversary of 
his death, and bequeathed fifty livres to the church of Monthe- 
lon, as many to the Capuchins of Autun, and fifty measures of 
rye to the Cordeliers, on condition that the clergy of all these 
houses should attend his obsequies. 

St. Jane de Chantal’s son, who bore the name of Celse en- 
joined by his great-uncle, was killed by the English at the isle of 
Ré, where he commanded a squadron of gentlemen volunteers. 
His daughter was Mme. de Sévigné, so famous for her letters. 
She inherited the baronies of Chantal and Bourbilly, of which 
she often makes mention. The chateau of Montheion fell to St. 
Jane’s second daughter, Frances, whose daughter Gabrielle mar- 
ried her kinsman, the famous Roger de Rabutin, Count de 
Bussy, who was noted as a satirist in the time of Louis XIV. 
and considered one of /es plus beaux esprits of the time. He was 
lord of the ancient barony of Chazeu, a castle with four large 
towers, a little to the south, on the right bank of the Arroux. 
He entered the army when a mere boy, serving in his father’s 
regiment. As a soldier he displayed great boldness and energy, 
and would have attained to the highest grades in the service 
had it not been for his irresistible turn for satire, which drew 
upon him a swarm of enemies at the court and for a time lodged 
him in the Bastile. He married, as we have said, St. Jane de 
Chantal’s granddaughter. One of his daughters became a nun, 
and the other first married the Marquis de Coligny, and after- 
wards M. de La Riviére, who belonged to a family of Nivernais 
that could trace its ancestry back to the middle of the twelfth 
century by a regular succession of lords, some of whom were 
knights, generals, governors of provinces, royal chamberlains, 
etc. This second marriage was a very dramatic affair. It 
was arranged unbeknown to her father and celebrated at her 
castle of Fort de Lanty, a stronghold on the side of a mountain 
in the very south of Morvand overlooking the fertile valleys of 
Bazois. At that time its battlemented towers were surrounded 
by walls and a deep moat filled from a neighboring lake, but it is 
now in ruins half buried among tall bushes. When Roger de 
Rabutin heard of his daughter’s marriage he was so enraged 
that he galloped off to the castle of Lanty and carried her to 
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Paris, where, with a dagger at her throat, he forced her to de- 
clare she had only acted under compulsion in consenting thereto. 
The affair was carried to court by her husband and created much 
excitement, the friends of the two parties taking active sides 
therein. The marriage, however, was finally declared valid. 
Mme. de La Riviére is said to have composed the epitaph on her 
father’s tomb in the church of Notre Dame at Autun, where he 
was buried in 1693. 

The chateau of Monthelon went out of the family some time 
last century, but was purchased in 1861 by the Marquis de Mon- 
tholon-Sémonville, a descendant of the old lords, who-at once 
began the restoration of his ancestral seat according to its an- 
cient plan. . 

South of Mt. Beuvray is the feudal castle of La Roche-Mi- 
lay, perched on the very top of a granite cliff nearly four hun. 
dred feet high, along the foot of which flow the silvery wa- 
ters of the Séglise, a small stream that comes pouring down 
into the deep valley from the sides of Mt. Beuvray. High up as 
the castle stands, it is overlooked on all sides by wooded moun- 
tains, steep, wild, and forbidding, one of which, Mt. Touleurs, 
is crowned with the ruins of an old fortress. The barony of La 
Roche-Milay was one of the most powerful in the province. 
Its ancient lords could bring three thousand men into the field. 
They took part in the Crusades and all the wars of the country. 
They had the right of coining money and of administering 
justice for ten leagues around. They held over thirty seignio- 
ries, and their domains included seven parishes, besides certain 
rights over twenty-four others. They had nineteen ponds or 
basins capable of holding eleven thousand fish, and owned thir- 
teen forests, including the woods on Mt. Beuvray, where the 
bonnes gens a’entour le pays also had the right of procuring fuel. 
They founded five monasteries and were benefactors to many 
other religious houses. In 1706 the castle of La Roche-Milay 
was sold to Marshal de Villars, specially famous for his victory 
at Denain, where in 1712 he defeated the allied forces under 
Prince Eugene and took Lord Albemarle prisoner—a victory 
referred to by Voltaire : 


“ Regardez dans Denian I’audacieux Villars 
Disputant le tonnerre a l’aigle des Czsars” 


—lines which are graven on the obelisk erected in the battle-field. 
Marshal Villars unfortunately had less eye for the picturesque 
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than for strategy, and in repairing the castle of La Roche-Milay 
he destroyed all the ancient towers but one, which now stands 
isolated from the other buildings. South of this castle is the vil- 
lage of Milay, pleasantly situated on a height, with a church in 
honor of St. Maurice, built on the site of a pagan temple with 
curious subterranean passages beneath. In 1096 it was given by 
Pope Urban II. to the convent of Marcigny-sur-Loire, where 
only the daughters of noble houses could be received, and those 
to the number of ninety-nine; Our Lady being considered the 
hundredth—wostra Centesima, as they called her. 

Below Milay, in the valley of the Haléne, is the ancient seign- 
iory of Mazilles, with one of its old towers still standing. In 
the fifth century this place belonged to Eleutherius,a Roman 
patrician, whose wife bore the name of Eusebia. They were the 
parents of St. Germain, Bishop of Paris, who was born here in 
the year 496. It is said that on his native domains no dog, or 
hawk, or falcon can carry off any prey whatever without being 
overtaken by sudden death. In his boyhood St. Germain used 
to attend divine service every day at the monastery of St. André 
de Luzy, which was three-quarters of a mile distant, and some- 
times even the nocturnal offices. The people still point out the 
place, south of the village, where he had to cross the Haléne. 
St. André, one of the most ancient monasteries in Morvand, was 
built on the ruins of an old Druidical college. In the tenth cen- 
tury it became a dependency of the abbey of Cluny. A portion 
of the wall of the old church frequented by St. Germain is still 
standing. It is pleasant to visit so time-honored a spot and 
wander along the smiling valley by which he came and went, 
looking off at the west upon the heights of Appennelle, and at 
the east towards the higher mountains of Déne, among which 
once stood the castle of Luzy, one of whose lords, Pierre de 
Luzy, took the cross at Vézelay in 1146, and, with his brothers 
and his wife Luce, went to the Holy Land. 

The willage of Luzy, which is in the valley, is said to have 
been a place resorted to by the youth of ancient Bibracte for 
music, dancing, and games. It is certain there was a Roman 
villa here, which was naturally succeeded by a feudal castle. 
The church of St. Pierre is very ancient, with a narrow choir of 
the Romanesque style. Among the inscriptions on the wall is 
the following: “ Here lies M. Hiérosme de La Vernée, the most 
ancient patrician of Luzy, who, for the honor he bore to St. 
Anne, founded in perpetuity a rent of fifteen livres to this church, 
enjoining on the incumbent to say every Tuesday evening the 
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Quirielle * of St. Anne, with a Libera, at his tomb, and a High 
Mass with vigil every year on the festival of St. Hiérosme.” + 

On the southwestern border of Morvand is Isenay on a 
height overlooking the rich valley of the Aron. According to 
some, the name of this village is derived from an ancient temple 
of Isis, who at one period was greatly honored in Gaul. In 
this region Roman remains are found at every step. Isenay, in 
fact, was a fortified post for the defence of the valley, and in the 
middle ages there was a walled and moated castle here, of which 
there are still traces. Guy, one of its lords, by his will of 1390 
desired to be buried in the church of Isenay, his funeral to be 
attended by sixty’priests. A hundred pounds of wax were to 
furnish the lights—among them twelve torches borne by twelve 
poor men, to whom as many ells of cloth were to be given. 
The other lights were to stand around his bier in the chapelle 
Sunébre, where his arms had to be emblazoned here and there on 
the hangings. At the Offertory a groom was to conduct one 
of his steeds to the altar, bearing his armor. The day of his 
death alms were to be distributed among the poor in general, 
and he founded three Masses a week for his soul—one on Sun- 
day in honor of the Virgin, another on Wednesday in honor of 
the Holy Ghost, and that of the dead on Friday. And the bell 
of his house at Tremblay, at the west of Isenay, was given to the 
church, in order to summon the people to the offices. Guy’s 
widow, at her death, founded four annual Masses at the Quatre 
Temps (Rogation week), and thirty on the anniversary of her 
death. At her funeral six poor men were to bear torches, to 
whom should be given two ells of cloth and a pair of shoes. For: 
thirty days after her death a Mass of requiem was to be sung, 
with an oblation of bread, wine, and candles, and she gave the 
church a perpetual annuity of twenty sous. 

At the confluence of two streams that form the Anizy, a 
branch of the Aron, is the small town of Moulins-Engilbert, over- 
looked by the ivy-covered ruins of a castle on the top ofa sharp 
granite cliff where the old counts of Nevers often resided and 
gave splendid feasts, to which came all the nobles of the province, 
one of which took place at the marriage of Louis I. of Flanders 
with Jeanne, Countess of Rethel. Louis XI. himself was a guest 
here in 1475. Sébastienne Chevalier, a widow of this town, 
founded a Grand Mass at the parish church every Friday, an- 
nounced by the ringing of the bell, after which the celebrant 
was to read the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ as devoutly as 


* The Kyrielle, or litany. + St. Jerome. 
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possible on his knees. She founded, moreover, a vesper service 
on Saturdays, after which he was to say the Libera and De pro- 
fundis at her tomb ; and, to make the vergers “more inclined to 
execute her wishes,” she left them an annuity of one livre. 

North of Moulins-Engilbert is the village of St. Péreuse on a 
plateau twelve hundred feet above the level of the sea, with a 
magnificent view over the valleys of Bazois. Its name is derived 
from a holy priest of the fifth century to whom this part of the 
Montagnes Noires owes its conversion to Christianity. He fell 
a victim to his zeal, and, as was often the case, his tomb became 
so popular as to lead to the erection of a chapel with a monastery 
adjoining. At the west are the mouldering towers of the sires 
of St. Péreuse, and at the south is the chateau of Besne with 
battlemented walls and forbidding subterranean chambers. 

A short distance east of St. Péreuse is the hamlet of St. Hi- 
laire, almost hidden among the elms of the valley. St. Mammert 
is in great repute here, and the Sunday after his festival (May 11) 
there is an immense assemblage. Ina great drought or excessive 
rains the people bear his statue in procession to the fountain of 
L’Huis Chamart, where they plunge it thrice inthe water. There 
is a similar custom at the fountain of St. Gervais—whom the 
people call St. Zevras—near Moulins-Engilbert. Northeast of the 
hamlet, in a gorge, is the chateau of Argoulais, belonging to the 
family of Chabannes, allied with several royal families of Europe. 
Henry IV.’s great-grandmother, Antoinette de Chabannes, mar- 
ried Charles de Bourbon. Louis XV. in 1769, and Louis XVIII. 
in 1819, confirmed the right of its lords to be styled “ Cousins du 
Roi.” 

Further at the east, in the depths of a picturesque valley wa- 
tered by the Yonne, is Corancy (Curtis Ancii)—q@ name derived 
from the ancient Roman who had a villa here. Inthe midst of 
the neighboring forest is the antique chapel of Notre Dame de 
Faubouloin on a cliff rising from the banks of a stream, witha 
sacred spring near by. In times of public calamity the neigh- 
boring parishes come here in procession. Andon Easter Mon- 
day and the Nativity of Our Lady the curé of Corancy, attend- 
ed by a crowd, says Mass in the chapel, after which the young 
people have dances and other sports in the open air, affording 
a most animated, picturesque scene. The day ends with a 
feast spread fronde super viridt, as the laird of Monkbarns would 
say. 
Overlooking the valley of Corancy is the Capella de Bosco, 
or the chapel of Montbois, dedicated to St. Roch, on the top of 
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a conical hill, where processions are made on the day of that 
saint. 

West of Corancy, on the left bank of the Yonne, is the chi- 
teau of Chassy, with a popular chapel near by that commemo- 
rates St. Bernard’s stopping here in 1146. According to tradi- 
tion he came near being devoured by wolves in crossing the 
mountains of Morvand. This valley formed part of the patri- 
mony of Varé, or Vidrade, whom the church ranks in the number 
of the Blessed. At the death of Corbon, his father, he fell heir 
to eighteen estates, which he renounced in order to become a 
monk at Flavigny. Among them was the ancient town of Cor- 
bigny, in the pleasant valley of the Anguison on the western 
boundary of Morvand. A little to the north is the priory of St. 
Leonard on a hill, built by St. Egile, abbot of Flavigny, in the 
ninth century. He peopled it with twelve monks in honor of the 
twelve apostles, and set up holy relics in the chapel, among 
others a notable part of St. Leonard’s remains and the skull of 
St. Vétérien, which gave a reputation to the church. This an- 
cient house is now occupied by the brothers of the Christian 
Doctrine. Among the vineyards at the east is the much-fre- 
quented chapel of Notre Dame de Sare, and not far off is the 
holy fountain of St. Agatha. 

A few miles east of Corbigny is Cervon on a plateau, with 
the vaporous mountains of Morvand on one side and the beau- 
tiful valley of the Yonne on the other. Here is an old church of 
the twelfth century, whose tall spire is visible through all the 
country around. The village owes its origin to an abbey found- 
ed in the sixth century by a saintly priest named Eptade, called 
by the people St. Eptas, who took refuge here to escape the 
honors of the,episcopate. It was then a dense forest, in the 
midst of which he built a cell, where he lived in absolute solitude 
till one disciple after another set up an additional habitation 
which grew into acanobium. Not far off, just above the ham- 
let of Montlifé, is a huge block of granite in the form of a sar- 
cophagus, partly sunk in the ground, generally called the Belle 
Pierre, which the people believe to be-the tomb of a saintly 
maiden of the house of Tressolles, the ruins of whose castle are 
to be found overgrown by trees a little to the west. A venera- 
ble oak overhanging the Belle Pierre is kept hung with crosses 
and garlands of flowers. Not far off are vestiges of a rural cha- 
pel to which processions used to be made, especially on Monday 
of Holy Week. A short distance from Cervon is the small vil- 
lage of Vauclaix, picturesquely seated on the side of a mountain 
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that rises at the junction of three valleys, crowned by an old 
church of the eleventh century, built by the monks of Corbigny, 
with two great lindens in front. One of the ancient lords of 
Vauclaix left to this church of his affection the annual gift of 
‘ fourteen measures of barley and eighty-four of oats for the 
perpetual celebration of Mass on Saturdays in honor of Our 
Lady. 

Further north is Lormes in a wild gorge overhung with 
woods, through which rushes a torrent in a series of cascades on 
its way to join the Auxois in a valley at the west. Lormes an- 
ciently formed part of the domains of the Bienheureux Varé. 
This village owes its origin to a fortress built on the site of a 
villa near the old Roman road, along which a great number of 
ancient remains have been found—fragments of mosaics and mar- 
ble columns, coins and medals of the time of Trajan, Aurelian, 
Titus, etc. Hugues III., one of the old barons of Lormes, mar- 
ried Helvis de Montbard, a niece of St. Bernard. Old chroni- 
cles speak of him as a man of uncommon mind and energy, as 
well as of extreme piety. It was he who, in 1235, built the 
Chartreuse of Val St. George and munificently endowed it 
for the welfare of his soul and the benefit of his kinsmen, 
living or dead, leaving to his descendants the obligation of de- 
fending its rights. His act of foundation says: “Since God, 
the good and merciful, who by his grace has clothed me with 
power in this world and given me a large part of its substance, © 
has inspired me, though a sinner, by virtue of his Holy Spirit, 
with the desire of procuring him spiritual sons, and myself adopted 
ones, by building in my domains a temple for his worship and a 
suitable house for their lodging, and providing all that is neces- 
sary for their subsistence, may I one day, by the mercy of the 
divine Redeemer, be received with them into the heavenly tem- 
ple, to dwell eternally in the tabernacle of the saints.” 

In this act is the following curious prohibition: “ Let no wo- 
man, unless on the day of the dedication of the church, approach 
the doors and enclosure of these buildings or the granges of the 
brethren. If any, by some necessity, pass by, let them not stop, 
nor in the forest adjoining, but keep on their way rapidly.” The 
valley at that time was covered by a forest which was cleared 
by the monks. They had a vast and magnificent establishment, 
which was burned down by the Calvinists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, leaving only an outbuilding or two, which were afterwards 
repaired as a shelter for the scattered brethren. Here still lived 
fifteen monks when the Revolution broke out, five centuries and 
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a half after the foundation of the monastery. A mere fragment 
of this house is still to be seen. 

Rising above Lormes at the west is Mount St. Alban, which 
affords a fine view over the Vaux d’Yonne et Montenoison, with 
meadows and cornfields extending indefinitely to the east, 
bordered by wooded hills and mountains of everlasting granite. 
On the top of the mount is a church, somewhat difficult of 
access, where in the sixteenth century was founded the confra- 
ternity of the “Corps de Dieu,” so many of which rose at that 
period to make reparation for the profanation of the Holy 
Eucharist by the Huguenots. Every year on Easter Tuesday 
the members followed the Host in procession as it was borne 
through the town to the parish church, where it was solemnly 
exposed the remainder of the day. Southwest of Lormes is the 
rural chapel of St. Roch at the entrance of the woods, where 
herdsmen and shepherds go to invoke their favorite saint. 

On the Yonne above Corbigny is Tavenault, a mere hamlet 
with aruined manor-house.. On the opposite bank of the river 
is the ancient fortalice of Epiry, which was purchased by Mar- 
shal Vauban. In 1801 the Emperor Napoleon had a marble tab- 
let affixed to the walls, bearing the inscription: “ This was the 
residence of Vauban. Here he planned the labors that have 
rendered him immortal. Grateful France has deposited the 
heart of this great man near the remains of Turenne beneath 
the dome of the Invalides.” Napoleon himself had Vauban’s 
heart carried to Paris from the church of St. Hilaire at Bazoche, 
a village eight miles north of Lormes at the bottom of a pleasant 
valley. Vauban built the choir of that church, and beneath one 
of the side chapels still reposes his wife, Jeanne d’Osnay, a wo- 
man of fervent piety. 

Some distance at the west, on the right bank of the Yonne, is 
Mhére, agreeably situated on the southern slope of a hill. This 
village owes its origin to an oratory built here in the ninth cen- 
tury by the monks of Corbigny for the benefit of the lay bro- 
thers who, in going to and coming from the priory with their 
herds, stopped here to refresh themselves. In a neighboring 
abyss, called La Gaussade, it is pretended the parish bells were 
precipitated in some civil disturbance and can still be heard 
ringing the hours of office on Sundays. At the east is a chain 
of mountains, the highest peak of which is at the northern ex- 
tremity, called Le Banquet—a name derived from the festivals 
that used to be held there by the surrounding villages. The 
summit, which the people call “ Le Bout de I’Haut,” is a mass 
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of granite entirely destitute of verdure, where terrible winds 
prevail. This is the highest point in Morvand, and commands 
a magnificent view fifteen leagues around, embracing villages 
and chateaux without number. In this remote, desolate spot 
stands the chapel of Notre Dame du Morvand, erected in 1857 
by the chief proprietor of the vicinity—a chapel as_ severe as 
the granite mountain out of which it is built, and therefore in 
harmony. with nature around. A more picturesque site could 
not have been chosen. Its founder was M. Dupin, a senator and 
member of the French Academy, who resided at the chateau of 
Raffigny, the graceful turrets of which may be seen on the side 
of a hill at the northeast. In front of this chateau is a beautiful 
terrace overlooking the charming valley of the Anguison bound- 
ed by mountains, among which Le Banquet is pre-eminent. At 
one end of the terrace, half hidden among the trees, is the 
chapel of St. Barbe, where the parishioners stop in the pro- 
cessions of the Féte-Dieu, the Assumption, and Rogation week. 
M. Dupin was in the habit of walking up and down this terrace 
at the decline of day with his wife (who had been lady of honor 
to Queen Marie Amélie), watching the sunlight as it faded away 
from the hamlets in the valley while still gilding the tops of the 
mountains. They often wished there was a cross on the bald 
summit of the Montagne du Banquet, or a chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin, to inspire sentiments of piety in all the country around. 
After Mme. Dupin’s death her husband put this idea into exe- 
cution by building a chapel at the highest point in the pure Ro- 
manesque style of the eleventh century, with nave, choir, and 
porch, lighted by stained windows. Near by is a living spring, 
beside which is a chalet for the chaplain, and lower down, on a 
shelf of the mountain, is a house for the sacristan. M. Dupin 
himself applied to Pope Pius 1X. to complete the work by grant- 
ing indulgences to all who should visit this chapel devoutly. 
Pilgrimages are already made here, and the mountain-tops often 
echo the glad voices of the throng who, toiling up, chant the 
Angelic Greeting as they come in sight of Our Lady’s Chapel. 
The whole of Morvand is studded with similar monuments of 
religious and antiquarian interest to those already given, and the 
romantic aspect of the country around renders them additionally: 
attractive. The general features of the entire region, as well as. 
the similarity of its name, recalls the Morven of the north, which 
Macpherson makes Ossian characterize as “ wooded Morven,” 
“streamy Morven,” “ Morven of many ridges,” and the Morven 
of mists and aged oaks. The whole of Morvand, in fact, with its 
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rocks and streams and mountain tarns, its sacred springs and old 
chapels with their tombs of knights and crusaders, its ruined 
monasteries, its castles and frowning donjons on countless peaks 
and crags, and at every step traces of the ancient saints who led 
such wondrous lives and imparted not only sanctity but a poetic 
interest to the places where they dwelt, reminds one of Scot- 
land, and it only needs, in order to acquire equal fascination, a 
minstrel like the great magician of the north, whose 


‘Legendary song could tell 
Of ancient deeds so long forgot; 
Of feuds whose memory was not; 
Of forests now laid waste and bare; 
Of towers which harbor now the hare; 
Of manners long since changed and gone; 
Of chiefs who under their gray stone 
So long have slept that fickle Fame 
Has blotted from her rolls their name.” 





IRELAND—188z2. 


WITH never clash of arms or roll of drum, 
O sons of Ireland! now her hour 1s come. 


What foul, corroded cup is left to drain? 
What bitter dregs are yet her lips to stain? 


What arrow still unspent, with poisoned dart 
To tear in twain that stricken mother’s heart ? 


But one—the direst, deepest shame of all: 
That in this hour supreme ye faint or fall! 


The world is watching ; shall the nations see 
The fairest queen on earth unchained and free ? 


Or will ye sit unheeding, supine, dumb, 
O men of Ireland! now her time is come? 


Shall the bright waves that lave her weary feet 
Laugh as they climb her buoyant steps to greet ? 


Or, sobbing, sobbing still from shore to shore, 
Weep where she crouches, fettered, evermore ? 
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A SINGULAR PHASE OF PROTESTANTISM. 


IN the January number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, published at 
Andover, Massachusetts, there appeared in the leading place an 
article which is well worthy of notice. It is a remarkable one 
both for the admissions which it makes and for the advice which 
it gives, because such admissions and such advice from Protes- 
tant pens are so rare; though it is perhaps in one sense equally 
remarkable, if not more so, that such admissions and such advice 
are so rare, since they would seem to be naturally suggested by 
that common sense which, as its name implies, is supposed to be- 
long to the majority at least of mankind. 

What are these admissions, and what is this advice? The 
admissions are that here and there certain dogmas which are at- 
tributed to the Catholic Church by the mass of Protestants are 
falsely so attributed ; and the advice is that those who sincerely 
wish to attack the evil which is believed to exist in the church 
by all her opponents should first by careful study and examina- 
tion find out what she really teaches, that they may know what 
the evil in her really is, and not waste their energies in knocking 
down a man of straw while the actual mystery of iniquity re- 
mains erect. 

There is one very strong reason for pursuing this course on 
which the author (the Rev. Charles C. Starbuck, of Claridon, 
Ohio) does not dwell. That is one which would be suggested 
by the commandment which instructs us, as a matter of justice 
and charity to our neighbor rather than of advantage to our- 
selves, not to bear false witness against him. But wedo not mean 
to say that this reason would have no weight with him. No, 
it would be very unjust on our part to suppose that ; but he does 
not bring it out very clearly, because his principal point is to 
show the folly and inexpediency, in a polemical point of view, of 
what may be called the ordinary Protestant course of taking 
everything which is said against Rome for granted ; and there- 
fore ,he entitles his article not “ Unjust” or “ Uncharitable,” but 
“ Unintelligent Treatment of Romanism.” 

Now, we say that this article is simply based on common 
sense. For it only requires common sense to admit, even with- 
out investigation, that some at least of the charges made by a 
large mass of excited controversialists against their opponents 
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must be ill-founded ; and, again, only common sense is required to 
show that in the long run more effect is produced by attacking 
what one’s opponent really does maintain than by denouncing 
what he is only falsely imagined to hold. That is to say, more 
effect is produced when one has the truth on one’s own side, as 
of course a sincere Protestant must believe to be the case with 
himself. 

Mr. Starbuck’s article is, then, a sensible one, and we rejoice 
in it on that account ; for common sense is always refreshing and 
enjoyable for its own sake. But we also are cheered by it be- 
cause we know that his expectation that the evil and corruption 
of Rome will be properly understood and intelligently attacked 
by following this sensible course will, if he only proceeds him- 
self and persuades his friends to follow him far enough on that 
course, be disappointed. If Protestants will only address them- 
selves in earnest to the task of finding out what the church real- 
ly teaches, we know that the same common sense which inspires 
them to the task will have its perfect work: it will show them 
that the Catholic system of doctrine is the only common-sense 
form of Christianity ; that it is the only Christian system conso- 
nant with reason and with history; that, instead of corrupting 
morality, it strengthens it ; that, instead of overthrowing reason, it 
is of all alone in thorough accord with it; that, instead of strain- 
ing faith to the breaking-point, it is the only one in which faith 
becomes thoroughly reasonable. 

Of course he is still very far from even suspecting that this 
is the case. And he still fails in many ways to see the church 
as it is. To begin with, early in his article he shows that he is 
under the influence of a misconception of the position of Catho- 
lics which is one of the most widely diffused of all those prevail- 
ing among Protestants about the church. It is that intelligent 
’ “Romanists,” as he would probably call us all now—though he 
seems to think that there has been some difference between a 
Romanist and a Roman Catholic—are in a terrible state of men- 
tal conflict, coming from the effort to reconcile faith with reason, 
and are only kept in the church by a habit of submission to au- 
thority, and by a fear of the consequences, temporal or spiritual, 
of breaking away from it ; and that, therefore, there is continually 
a “strain” on the church, becoming greater and greater as time 
goes on and intelligence expands and spreads among the people, 
which will at some time, perhaps not distant, result in its dis- 
ruption. 

That there have been “ strains” on the church coming from a 
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revolt of some of her members against her doctrine no one will 
deny ; there were such at the times of all heresies—as, for example, 
those of Arius and of Luther. But they have come rather from 
an absence of authoritative decisions about the faith than from 
any fulness of teaching on the part of the church regarding it. 
Every new definition of doctrine, as it placed in a clearer light 
the beautiful harmony and thorough reasonableness of the Ca- 
tholic system, so it diminished instead of increasing the tendency 
to heresy among those remaining in the fold of the church. 
And now that system has been so fully formulated that danger- 
ous differences of opinion among well-instructed Catholics have 
become, we may say, almost impossible. There is less danger 
of grave theological error in the church, or of any propensity to 
it, now than at any previous time, for very much the same rea- 
son as there is less danger of scientific error and absurdity now 
with regard to any really well-formed science than existed before 
that science had been perfected, except the danger which comes 
in both cases, and which always may come, from a want of know- 
ledge of theology or of science. Heresy, by the explanations 
and formulations of the faith which it has rendered necessary, 
has destroyed its own foundations. So the idea of “ St. Peter's 
church heaving silently, in struggle and in pain, etc.,” over the 
definition of Papal Infallibility is a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion. If the mountain had really been in labor it would have 
brought forth much more than the “ Old Catholic” mouse. 

No, the danger of partial separations from the church does 
not now come from differences of opinion among theologians, 
but, as we have just said, from a want of acquaintance among her 
less-instructed members with what she really does teach. The 
conversions which Protestantism or infidelity now makes in 
our ranks are almost entirely among those who have either not 
had the inclination or the opportunity to study their religion 
thoroughly ; who have not found out what the church really 
does hold and teach, but have got their information about it to 
a great extent by associating with non-Catholics and imbibing 
their prejudices and misconceptions. If the education of Catho- 
lics were as thoroughly Catholic as the church desires and labors 
to make it, there would be as little danger of intellectual perver- 
sions among them as there is of modern students of astronomy 
embracing the Ptolemaic system ; and the reason, as we have said, 
is the same in one case as in the other. 

Of course there is always another cause of apostasy —namely, 
the rebellion of sinful human nature against the special obliga- 
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tions as well as the general moral restraints imposed by the 
church; but every one knows this, and it is not of the revolt of 
passion, but of a supposed struggle of reason, that Mr. Starbuck 
speaks. 

But we must pass from this point, on which perhaps too 
much time has been spent. We have spoken of it in order to 
show that our good friend, though no doubt laying down an 
excellent plan of operations for others, makes himself the very 
mistake which he urges them to avoid. He does not, as we 
have seen, proceed a single page before he shows that he him- 
self is an “ unintelligent ” treater of “ Romanism,” unless he pre- 
fers to be called by a harder name. 

We come, however, immediately, as we go on with his ar- 
ticle, upon a more remarkable instance of the “ unintelligent ”’ 
adherence to old delusions and prejudices which he blames so 
much in others. Proceeding from the assumed victory of the 
“ Romanist” over the moderate or “ Roman Catholic” party in 
the late council, which victory he supposes to have subjected 
the church to the terrible “strain” of which we have been 
speaking, he says: “ We may therefore, for the present, and pro- 
bably for as long as the Roman Catholic Church subsists un- 
broken, regard Roman Catholicism as for all working purposes 
absorbed in Romanism—in that system which, as Mr. Gladstone 
says, places the Christian religion in the breast of one man,_the 
Bishop of Rome, making him such a lord of bodies and souls as 
the world has never dreamed of before.” 

Now, by the Roman system, or “ Romanism,” as he calls it, 
must be meant the dogma of Papal Infallibility ; for that was the 
only thing which the council defined about which any serious 
difference of opinion was even imagined to exist in the church. 
And to say that this makes the pope such a lord, even of souls, 
as the world has never dreamed of before is evidently to say 
that it puts him ina place higher and more commanding than 
that in which the common consent of Christians has placed the 
apostles. Now, this of itself is a sufficiently “ unintelligent ” 
statement; but what must be our surprise when we read a few 
pages farther on in Mr. Starbuck’s article, at a point where he 
had probably forgotten for the moment what he had written be- 
fore, a strong condemnation of this very error regarding infalli- 
bility which would make the pope superior to the apostolic col- 
lege! He says, and quite truly, that it is “ begotten of the reck- 
lessness of controversy ” ; and after treating of it at some length 
he says of us that, “instead of claiming more than we are accus- 
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tomed to attribute to Peter and his fellows, they claim immeasur- 
ably less.” 

Now, this is a strange thing to come across, accustomed as 
we are to strange things in the writings and from the mouths of 
our opponents. Certainly Protestants, however ignorant they 
may be, seldom proceed in such an “ unintelligent’ way as to 
formally but unconsciously not only retract but condemn their 
own words almost as soon as they have been uttered. 

This whole thing, however, strange as it is, is but an instance, 
though indeed an extraordinary one, of the way in which con- 
troversy is carried on by Protestants against us, and of the very 
spirit which Mr. Starbuck professes to criticise and reprove. 
Here is a man of considerable learning, who evidently knows 
the truth, and yet in spite of that is caused for the moment, by a 
bitter feeling of opposition against the teaching authority of the 
church (which is the real stumbling-block for all heretics), not 
only to ignore but even, as it would seem, to forget it. When we 
see such a phenomenon as this our wonder somewhat lessens that 
others not so well informed should follow the similar though 
somewhat less “ unintelligent” course of neglecting to inform 
themselves before venturing on controversial statements. 

We need hardly speak of the even more flagrant absurdity of 
making the pope “such a lord of bodies as the world has never 
dreamed of before.” He surely cannot mean that the possession 
of the Papal States, which we certainly claim as the right of the 
pope, would make him the greatest earthly monarch that the 
world has ever dreamed of ; for, if we are not mistaken, there are 
several monarchs even now who actually rule a larger territory. 
What, then, does he mean? It is hard to say, unless he fancies 
that the pope claims, and that we claim for him, the right to dis- 
pose of the lives, persons, and property of Christians (and per- 
haps even of others), wherever they may be found, in vindication 
of the laws which he may make for them; for that is the power 
of “a lord of bodies,” if there is any meaning in the term. And 
this seems to be his meaning, for he says elsewhere that “the 
ultramontanes claim for the Papacy a control of life and limb 
over all the baptized.” Now, how far this is from being the 
claim or attempted practice of the popes, outside of their own 
temporal dominions, the most superficial acquaintance with 
canon law or history will abundantly show. Of course so far 
as the pope is a lord of souls in their external acts, so far he is | 
of bodies, in a mediate sense ; but that is scarcely worth saying. 
Let us now take up another instance of Mr. Starbuck’s dis- 
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regard of his own rules. Having inadvertently signed his own 
condemnation in the passage to which we-have referred ac- 
knowledging the true meaning of Papal Infallibility, the old 
spirit of prejudice and unreason takes possession of him and 
blinds him again. Immediately after the words “they claim im- 
measurably less,” which we have quoted above, he breaks out 
as follows: 

“To what this process of deifying the pope, which is now in 
full career, will ultimately lead is another question.” The only 
shadow of reason, as he has himself just acknowledged, for say- 
ing that we are engaged in a process of deifying the pope is sim- 
ply that we claim for him a position as a teacher of divine truth 
which, though high indeed, is still, as in his last breath he has 
admitted, far below that which even Protestants give to the 
apostles. If he would use the knowledge of history which he 
seems really to have, he would also of course have to admit that 
the words “full career” are simply destitute of foundation and 
absolutely absurd, inasmuch as what the council defined as to the 
pope’s infallibility is no sudden advance, but merely the formula- 
tion of what has been practically held from the first centuries of 
- Christianity, if historical documents are to have any weight ; and 
that the real question at the council was not whether it was true, 
nor even whether it was de fide, but merely whether it was, in 
present circumstances, expedient to define it. But this, as a 
lesser injustice, we may afford to pass by. If he had said “ this 
process of increasing the power and prerogatives of the pope 
which is now rapidly going on,” his words might be considered 
such as may regularly be expected from Protestants. But here, 
under the guise of fairness, he slips in the worst venom of big- 
otry. He says substantially : 


“It is true that so far there is nothing really extraordinary in what Ca- 
tholics claim for the pope; but their disregard of reason is so great that 
there is no length to which their progressive system of corrupting Chris- 
tianity may not carry them. They have not made the pope equal to Al- 
mighty God as yet; but there is no reason why they should not yet do 
so. They may not be actual idolaters in ‘all cases in which some people 
think them so, or indeed at all as yet; but idolatry may some day well 
become part of their system.” 


For he thus continues: 


o 
“If it” (this process) “goes on it may well end in making him a Chris- 
tian grand lama, an alleged incarnation of the Holy Ghost. Already it was 
mentioned by the late pope as a pious opinion that all the popes are des 
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ames predestinées—elect souls, This may in the end involve that Alexander 
VI. was conceived without taint of original sin.” 


We are not aware whether the opinion of which he speaks 
was mentioned as a pious one by the late pope or not, having 
never happened to see or hear of it. It is, however, evident that 
it might have been held as such, and it is quite probable that it 
was generally so held, in the first centuries, when all the popes 
died in the odor of sanctity, and when most of them were mar- 
tyrs. And it is plain that it might be so held now; but that a 
pope himself should hold it is, as Mr. Starbuck himself, by a 
strange fatality, immediately acknowledges, no more indication 
of its evcr being defined than that any other theologian of equal 
learning and ability should do so. He says, a few lines below: 
“ The ultramontanes themselves do not deny that the Bishop of 
Rome is a sinful, fallible man, as liable in sermons or treatises 
or public addresses to fall unadvisably ” (unadvisedly we presume 
it should be) “into error, or even heresy, as other divines of 
equal parts and learning.’”” There would thtn be, on his own 
confession, no reason whatever even to say that “this may in the 
end involve” even the definition of this pious opinion as an 
article of faith; but to say that it may in the end involve that 
even the worst popes have been conceived without original sin 
is not only a groundless and foolish statement, but it is also 
calculated (and, as it would seem, intentionally) to mislead 
readers into the idea that an elect soul is, in our opinion, an 
innocent soul; that we consider real repentance to be impos- 
sible; that if we believe that one has been saved we are so 
destitute of the gift of reason as to think that he never did any- 
thing to temporarily forfeit his salvation. It is, in fact, an as- 
cribing to us of the Protestant incredible error that whatever 
the elect may do is not imputed to them after their regeneration, 
with the slight addition of making us hold that regeneration 
occurs simultaneously with generation instead of at the baptis- 
mal font. 

Of course, as we have said, that one has led a good life is an 
argument, and a strong one, to make us believe that he has been 
ultimately saved; but to hint that a belief that we may have 
that one has ultimately been saved will ever make us believe 
that his life has always been pleasing to God, is not only to 
groundlessly charge us with making additions to our faith, but 
of making them in a direction inconsistent no less with our 
theology than with our common sense. 
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There is one more specimen of a spirit and conduct identical 
with that which he condemns which we cannot pass by. He 
is quoting from a Protestant book in which he finds numerous 
mistakes about our doctrine. We had not heard of this book 
before, but it seems to be an uncommonly foolish one, judging by 
the extracts which he gives from it. 

But he says that “on page 257 there is a sound remark.” 
What is this “sound remark”? Simply this: that “it is quite 
unnecessary that the children of the church should have either 
hearts or brains.” “This,” says our intelligent and unpreju- 
diced opponent, “is what the perpetuation of priestly rule 
so far beyond the time when it was needed is fast coming to.” 
It will be seen that in this “sound remark” the quintessence, as 
we may say, of all calumnies against the church is contained. 
For it plainly means that she does not want hearts or brains in 
the mass of her people—that is, that she maintains a system and 
policy of obscurantism, enforced by what Mr. Starbuck, adopt- 
ing the common slang of controversy, calls “ priestly rule”; that 
our plan is merely to cram a set of doctrines down the throats of 
our people without any appeal to their reason or to their love, 
but depending only on a spirit of blind submission induced in 
them by superstitious fear. 

Now, some people, no doubt, believe this; probably the au- 
thor of the stupid book which contains this remark is of their 
number. But here is a man who professes to rise above vulgar 
prejudices, who nevertheless endorses this statement, foolish as 
well as false; who ignores what all well-informed Protestants 
are fully aware of—namely, that the Catholic Church always la- 
bors to develop both the hearts and the brains of her children ; 
that she insists on their understanding their faith as far as _pos- 
sible, knowing that the better they understand it the more they 
will cling to it and love it. 

Indeed, it is precisely because well-informed Protestants 
know this last point well that they protest, as Mr. Starbuck 
himself does, not only against our religion, but also against our 
having schools in which our children can be taught that religion 
thoroughly, and in which it will take that hold-on their hearts 
and minds that (however they may account for the fact) experi- 
ence teaches them it will if it only has the chance. 

But enough. Let us turn from the unpleasant task of expos- 
ing the painful shortcomings of this our new apologist. They 
are not, after all, so much an indication of any special malice in 
him as a sign of the depth and the bitterness of that spirit of ha- 
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tred and suspicion against the true Bride of Christ which he has 
inherited from the tradition of three centuries. We need not be 
surprised that, though he imagines that he has shaken it off, it 
now and then returns upon him and takes possession of him, un- 
awares as it would seem, again. 

We have not been able to let his more gross and flagrant 
errors and inconsistencies pass unnoticed; but neither must we 
neglect to make a just acknowledgment of the advance which 
he has made beyond the usual Protestant standpoint, and of the 
true testimony which he gives of us in the midst of a wilderness 
of falsehood. We will briefly enumerate the principal errors with 
regard to us and our faith of which he treats, that it may be evi- 
dent how unusual, how almost unprecedented a thing, we may 
say, it is to find among those so widely separated from us such 
enlightenment as he displays; and will also quote his own words, 
though in some cases they have already been partly given above. 

First, he shows that in calling Our Blessed Lady “ Mother of 
God” we are guilty of no idolatry or absurdity, but simply fol- 
low the decision of the Council of Ephesus against Nestorius, 
which “orthodox” Protestants themselves approve. A simple 
and easy discovery this to make, it is true—simple and easy in 
itself, but not so easy in the mental conditions in which most 
Protestants pass their lives, as experience plainly shows. He 
says: 


“In nothing does popular Protestant controversy betray its ignorance 
of the relation of Rome to Christian doctrine more than in its vehement 
outcry against giving to Mary the title of ‘Mother of God.’ To object to 
the popular use of this as tending to idolatry is all very well. It is also 
well to object to the popular use of ‘ person,’ as applied to the distinctions 
in the Godhead, as tending to tritheism. The popular use of technical 
terms of theology anyhow is a fruitful source of mischievous misapprehen- 
sion. But these controversialists, who run before they are sent, and dispute 
even in Rome itself, attack not merely the term, but the doctrine which it 
is meant to express—namely, that Mary is the mother of Christ, and not a 
part of him, and that Christ is God. In other words, they do their best to 
give the Romans to understand that they have among them not orthodox 
Christians but Nestorian heretics. Now, historical Protestantism rests dis- 
tinctly upon the foundation, or at least accepts ungrudgingly the doctrinal 
decisions, of the first six general councils. Here, as I have heard Dr. 
Charles Hodge declare from the pulpit, is a basis of possible reunion 
among Christians of all three great divisions of Christendom. So that 
these foolish blunderers, sometimes in grave disputations and sometimes in 
facetious ribaldry, imagine themselves to be very smart against Romish 
idolatry, when in reality they are attacking the historical foundations of the 
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creed of Christendom—are as much at war with Wittenberg and Geneva, 
with Westminster and Princeton, as they are with Rome,” 


[Mar., 


Secondly, he explodes in the following passage the usual ridi- 
culous idea that we have banished what Protestants call the sec- 
ond commandment from our Decalogue, in order to indulge, and 


encourage our people to indulge, in the idolatry which it for- 
bids : 


“One of the most inveterate calumnies against the Roman Catholic 
priesthood—one which I have about as little expectation of being able to 
dislodge from the mind of the average Protestant as of being able to move 
the chair of Idris—is worthy of tracing from its birth, the mingled offspring 
of ignorance and spite. Let us suppose, then, a Protestant of such sort as 
is nourished by the writings of Mrs. Julia McNair Wright happening to 
take up one of the shorter Roman Catholic catechisms. He turns it over 
with the heedlessness of disdain, and comes upon the Ten Commandments. 
Glancing through them, he discovers to his mingled horror and delight that 
these crafty priests have actually concealed their idolatry from the people 
by omitting the second commandment, and have made up the number by 
dividing the tenth. Here is a discovery indeed, which is forthwith trumpet- 
ed from Dan to Beersheba. If he who shall take away any word of God 
shall have his part taken away out of the Book of Life, what shall be the 
doom of those who mutilate the Decalogue itself? 

“A reflective Protestant might ask by what chanceit is that the Roman 
Catholic priesthood alone should have varied from the law by which priest- 
hoods in general, however unfaithful to the spirit of their religion, are 
always to the last degree intent on preserving every letter of its records, 
and the farther they deviate from the letter again are the more solicitous 
to prove that this neglect is only in seeming, not in fact. He might sug- 
gust that if even among Protestants, who are more unmanageable, preach- 
ers have found it so easy to explain away texts of Scripture to their admir- 
ing disciples as effectually to curb the temptation to suppress them, much 
more might this be true of Roman Catholic priests, indoctrinating so docile 
and submissive a laity. But what can he say when the mutilated catechism 
is thrust under his very nose? Pondering the matter in his perplexity, he 
chances to stumble upon a German or Scandinavian Lutheran catechism, 
and is astonished to find the same omission there. He shows it to the zeal- 
ous Protestants aforesaid. At first they look blank. Butpresently they be- 
think themselves that they have heard something to the effect that Luther- 
ans are not scrupulous to exclude images from their churches, and, though 
no mortal man has ever heard of their paying them reverence, they con- 
clude that the Lutheran clergy have fallen into the temptation too, as I have 
seen openly alleged by a German Calvinist. But our reflecting Protestant, 
finding it hard enough on well-known principles of evidence to believe that 
Rome herself is in this condemnation, finds it utterly incredible that Wit- 
tenberg, Copenhagen, and Upsala have conspired with her in suppressing 
that word of God which they have always been so zealous to make known, 
or that they are trying to keep out of the catechism what old and young 
well know to be in the Bible. 
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_ “Turning the matter over, he next examines the larger catechisms, both 
Lutheran and Catholic, and there he finds the second commandment in 
full, but reading as part of the first, while the division of the tenth into 
two is still maintained. He carries back this fact in triumph to his friends, 
as proof conclusive that the strange arrangement has not been adopted to 
hide something, since here there is nothing hidden. He calls attention to 
the fact that the shorter catechisms, both Catholic and Lutheran, give only. 
the opening sentences of the longer commandments, and that therefore 
this arrangement involves of necessity the omission of what to us is the 
second, but here is reckoned as the latter part of the first, commandment. 
No answer can be given him but a feeble insinuation that it is very con- 
venient to have two sorts of catechisms. Too indignant with this contemp- 
tible subterfuge to reply, he pursues his investigations, and at last discov- 
ers that this reckoning of the firs’ two commandments as one, and of the 
tenth as two, leading to the apparent omission of the second in the lesser 
manuals, and in them only, originated many centuries ago among the Jew- 
ish Masorites, and therefore at the farthest possible remove from any fa- 
voring of idolatry. Filled with delight that he is able to clear poor, defiled 
Rome of one scandalous imputation at least, he hastens back to his breth- 
ren with the good news. But no; the dear delight of wielding this trench- 
ant weapon is not to be wrested from them. The very fact that it is a foul 
imputation upon the clergy of more than half Christendom is enough to at- 
test its truth. The refutation of it, though as clear as day, is scornfully scru- 
tinized and laid aside. We are describing no imaginary course of proceed- 
ing. Rome, we will suppose, has devils peculiar to herself, but the devil 
that rejoices in iniquity, and rejoices not in the truth, is evidently no bigot. 
He can be Catholic or Protestant at a moment's notice.” 


Thirdly, he treats of Papal Infallibility in a way which shows 
that he understands gnd is willing to acknowledge what we 
mean by it; and he sharply rebukes those who persist in care- 
lessly misinterpreting it, though, as has been seen, he himself 
elsewhere puts himself under his own condemnation. He shows 
that infallibility is not to be confounded with impeccability ; that 
it regards faith and morals, not discipline; and that it attaches 
to the pope’s utterances, not on every occasion, but only when 
he speaks as the successor of St. Peter, ex cathedré. His words 
are as follows: 


“The doctrine of Papal Infallibility does not give so large a scope to 
the spirit of slander, but it gives the most ample room to every species and 
variety of ignorant blundering. Take one at random, from a prominent 
New York journal in no way inclined to behave unhandsomely. Pius IX. 
never gave a dispensation at Rome for a mixed marriage till a year or two 
before he died. That he gave one then was a good deal resented by the 
stricter ultramontanes of the Eternal City. ‘But what can they do?’ says 
the journal in question. ‘He is infallible.’ This is a typical specimen of . 
Protestant unreflectingness as to what is really meant by the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. It will therefore repay dissection as well as another. 
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“In the first place, infallibility respects doctrine alone, and the granting 
of dispensations is purely a matter of discipline. It has, therefore, nothing 
to do with the pope’s infallibility. 

“ Secondly, respecting certain acts of discipline, the Vatican Council 
demands as a Christian duty implicit and prompt obedience to the popc. 
But it does not require such an inward consent and approbation as is ex- 
acted for his ex-cathedré doctrinal decisions. 

“Thirdly, the council demands this implicit obedience only for those 
acts of the pope which respect the government of the universal church. 
Consequently, all his acts which are less than cecumenical stand, doctrinally 
at least, on a level with those of other prelates of the same degree. Thus, 
if he acted as Latin patriarch, although his acts would include the most of 
the church, yet he could not claim implicit obedience under the decree of 
the council. Nor could he claim it acting merely as primate of Italy; nor 
yet, again, acting as archbishop of the suburbican province. But the grant- 
ing of a dispensation for a mixed marriage is not even a metropolitan act. 
In giving it he acts simply as the local diocesan of Rome; and his people, 
in accepting it as valid, are no more bound to relish it than the people of 
Strassburg or Brooklyn would be bound to relish a dispensation granted by 
their particular bishop. The latter receives this power from Rome for five 
years at a time, but within this term his authority to grant such dispensa- 
tions within his diocese is as ample as the pope’s authority to grant them 
in his. And in this case it would be as reasonable to chide the Catholics 
of Louisville or Richmond for a want of respect to their infallible bishop 
as to chide the people of Rome for a want of respect towards theirs. Al- 
though the latter is the source of authority to the other two, yet, the au- 
thority once granted, the three bishops, as respects all diocesan acts, are 
precisely on a level. The authority of the pope to act as ordinary in other 
dioceses than his own remaining latent, is as if it were not. 

“Here, then, is a Protestant blunder respecting infallibility of the th 
power. Let us define the unknown quantity: First, the confusion between 
doctrine and discipline ; secondly, the neglect to note the distinction be- 
tween cecumenical and patriarchal authority; thirdly, the neglect of the 
distinction between patriarch and primate; fourthly, the neglect of the 
distinction between primate and metropolitan; fifthly, the neglect of the 
distinction between metropolitan and diocesan; it appears, then, that 
error = errors. ‘ 

“ Another error respecting infallibility is less excusable, because be- 
gotten of the recklessness of controversy and savoring of the feeling that 
any stone will do to throw at a dog—or a papist. The Catholics are taunt- 
ingly asked if they place the pope above Peter, and are reminded of Peter's 
denial of his Lord or of his tergiversation at Antioch as proof that he was 
not infallible, and therefore that his alleged successor is not. Now, that 
people in general should confound infallibility, or freedom from doctrinal 
error, with impeccability, or freedom from personal sin or inconsistency, is 
nothing very strange. The two are more closely connected than our cur- 
rent theology admits. But that a stanchly orthodox Presbyterian divine 
like the late Dr. Nevins, of Baltimore, who firmly believed the apostles to 
be as free from doctrinal error as Christ himself, should throw up to the 
Roman Catholics that Peter submits to rebuke without a word of his own 
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infallibility, and afterwards impliedly acknowledges his fallibility by com- 
mending to general attention the very epistle in which his inconsistency 
is exposed, as if this candor involved the acknowledgment of error in doc- 
trine, is a melancholy instance, in a good man, of the headlong short-sight- 
edness of religious hatred. Concede to the Roman Catholics for their chief 
pontiff as much of doctrinal infallibility as all our pulpits claim for Peter, 
and they will be well content, inasmuch as they actually ask for very much 
less. In common with the Protestants they ascribe to Peter and his col- 
leagues doctrinal infallibility as a perpetual and personal gift, whereas to 
Peter’s supposed successor they ascribe it only as an official gift, of inter- 
pretation, not of revelation, and dependent for its validity upon a multitude 
of stringent and minute conditions. Instead, therefore, of claiming more 
than we are accustomed to attribute to Peter and his fellows they claim 
immeasurably less.” 


His admission that the pope, speaking as a private doctor, 


may, according to our theology, err, we have quoted above in a 
still more distinct form. 


Fourthly, he exonerates us from the charge of indifference to 
veracity, and (though not so plainly or fully as might be desired) 
from holding the odious principle that the end justifies the 


means. He says, in the course of his notice of the Protestant 
book of which we have spoken: 


“On page 26 we read: ‘“ No faith with a Protestant ”is a cardinal point 
with papists. A lie told to a Protestant is no lie; the end justifies the 
means used to attain the end; the lie rises to a virtue if told to aid the 
Romish Church.’ 

“ Now, if the author had said that Rome values charity so much above 
truth, that she strains the power of belief so fearfully by the requirements 
of her creed, and that she so overweeningly exaggerates her spiritual pre- 
rogatives as immensely to weaken the sense of veracity in Roman Catholic 
countries, she would have told the truth. But, not content with this, she 
attributes to Roman Catholics in a Protestant country, and in their ordi- 
nary intercourse with Protestants, a settled falsity such as Rome,.in all 
the intensity of her first struggles with the Reformation, could never be 
brought to sanction doctrinally, however much she may have shown it in 
act, or however wildly some of her doctors may have talked. The present 
writer, having spent a great part of his early life with Roman Catholic 
teachers, governesses, servants, and friends, and in the near neighborhood 
of Jesuit priests and of nuns of the Visitation, is able to give emphatic tes- 
timony for himself and his family that it would be impossible to exact of 
any company of Protestants’ a more scrupulously steady abstinence from 
all attempts at proselytism, or a more perfect observance of the law of 
veracity in usual intercourse, than was true of these. That there are great 
multitudes of Roman Catholics capable of fastening upon their religious 
opponents so foul a character as to think themselves absolved from all 
obligations of charity or truthfulness towards them may very well be true. 
But to impute to all Roman Catholics such a character, as something in- 
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volved in their very religion, would be a foul slander if it regarded only’the 
Jesuits; while applied to the body at large, especially as existing in Pro- 
testant countries, it is as monstrous a calumny as it would be if Roman 
Catholics should insist that Mrs. Julia McNair Wright’s productions are a 
typical exhibition of the Protestant sense of justice and care for truth.” 


Fifthly, he maintains, substantially, our right to sanction ec- 
clesiastical discipline by spiritual penalties, even though these 
penalties may, by means of the faith common to those who suf- 
fer them and to other Catholics, involve certain temporal conse- 
quences. The passage is too long for insertion here. 

He also, in the course of his examination of the blundering 
book of which we have already spoken, notices and condemns a 
number of other vulgar Protestant errors which are common 
enough certainly, but hardly prominent enough to make it neces- 
sary to speak of them here. They are, however, eminently worth 
noticing in a magazine like the one in which his article is written, 
which is more likely than this to have readers more or less im- 
bued with them. 

A Catholic must rise’ from the perusal of Mr. Starbuck’s arti- 
cle with somewhat mingled feelings, as is evident from what has 
been said. One, of course, is of pleasure to find such rare, such 
almost unheard-of admissions of the truth by a Protestant contro- 
versialist ; such a desire, as it would seem, to conduct the cam- 
paign against us on honorable and common-sense principles ; 
such a consciousness that though of course there must be— 
Protestantism being taken for granted—plenty of stones which 
it is lawful and expedient to throw at papists, it is not every 
one which will do, to use his own expression. 

But one’s sense of pleasure is diminished by the evidence 
leaking out here and there (as even in the extracts we have 
made) that there is a good deal of the old leaven—we do not like 
to say of malice and hypocrisy, and we believe it is actually 
neither of these, but of something which at least resembles them, 
in this exceptional opponent of ours. At least it may be said that 
there is here and there an apparent ignorance, for the moment 
at least (as we have shown), of what he elsewhere gives proof of 
knowing ; and momentary ignorance of this kind, though excusa- 
ble in a speaker in the heat of discussion, is hardly so much so in 
one who has time to re-read and carefully ponder his words. 

And there is also a feeling of disappointment that, while he 
was about it, he did not say a few words about some other vulgar 
errors, fully as absurd and, one would think, as well known by 
him to be errors as those which he does nail to the wall. It is 
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true that he does not profess to give an exhaustive catalogue of 
all the Protestant mistakes and misrepresentations about Catho- 
lic faith and practice ; and, indeed, it would be hard to do that. 
Still, there are some so common and so important that to say 
nothing about them seems almost the same as to endorse and 
confirm them. 

For instance, while justly condemning the attacks made on 
the term “ Mother of God,” why did he not, instead of saying 
what is, by the way, untrue, that its popular use tends to idolatry, 
rather take occasion to say that Catholics in point of fact are not 
idolaters; that, though they indeed give honor, for God's sake, 
to those persons and things most nearly related to him and to his 
service, they by no means give to any creature that honor and 
worship which is due to himself alone? Another occasion to 
say this presented itself when he shows that the Roman clergy 
have not expunged the commandment forbidding the idola- 
trous worship of images from the Decalogue. He might then 
have acknowledged that it is false to say that the people prac- 
tise such worship, as well as to say that the clergy enjoin it; 
but no, he passes on, giving the impression (as, indeed, we have 
remarked that he elsewhere directly says) that the Catholic sys- 
tem tends to idolatry, and even that there is a considerable 
amount of it forming a practical part of the devotion of many at 
least of our laity. ‘ 

Again, why not take some notice of the prevailing Protestant 
belief, immensely injurious to us, that indulgences are a permis- 
sion to commit sin, and that these permissions are sold for a 
consideration, greater or less, according to the gravity of the 
sin? For many really believe that the Reformation had its. 
origin in an outburst of righteous indignation against the- 


abominable practice of selling permissions to sin. Why not say,. 
as he easily might have said, that an indulgence is only the 
substitution of one good work for another, to satisfy for the- 


temporal punishment of past sins, already thoroughly repented’ 
of, forgiven through repentance, and now supremely detested: 
and avoided ? 


Why not also expose the ridiculous idea, kindred to the last 
mentioned, that the forgiveness of sin is sold in the confessional ;: 
that neither contrition nor amendment are required, but only 
confession and the payment of a certain sum in cash to the ab-- 


solving priest? This imagination, absurd and unfounded as. it 
is, is really believed to bea fact by many with whom one word 


from a man in Mr. Starbuck’s position would have more weight 
VOL, XXXIV.—54 
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than the most emphatic denunciation of it by an cecumenical 
council. | 

If he had, by a more extensive and thorough illustration of 
his subject, cleared away more completely the rubbish of slander 
and misunderstanding which malice, bigotry, and indifference have 
heaped on the field of controversy, he would not only have been 
more perfectly just and charitable to us, but he would also have 
better prepared the way for intelligent appreciation of the real 
differences between Catholics and Protestants and for profitable 
argument upon them. There are many points on which, no 
doubt, however clearly and truly our position is explained and 
our system developed, there will still be for a time insuperable 
objections in the minds of many of those separated from us. 
There are many, for example, who will consider it a corruption 
of the Gospel for us to hold that faith is not an enthusiastic con- 
fidence that Christ has assured our own personal salvation, but 
that it is a belief of and a submission to the voice of God coming 
to us through competent authority ; who will regard us as listen- 
ing to man’s word rather than God’s when we believe that it is 
by the teaching of the apostles and their successors that Christ 
has been pleased that we should be instructed, rather than by 
trusting exclusively to the perusal of a book written by holy 
men in various ages, but not definitely compiled or held as the 
word of God, in all parts, till long after the apostolic age; who 
will look on our whole sacramental system as false and per- 
nicious, preferring to believe that God always gives his grace 
directly to the soul according to his good pleasure, having in no 
case attached definite exterior conditions to its reception; and 
soon. These points may suffice as specimens of our real diver- 
gences; it would take a work like Moehler’s Symbolism to 
thoroughly explain them. 

Yes, there are many matters on which we really differ ; but 
what a comfort it would be if our discussion could be reduced to 
these ; if, instead of having to deny innumerable false notions and 
prejudices held by Protestants with whom we have occasion to 
speak, and being seldom fully believed in so denying them, we 
could have a man of their own number who, having thoroughly 
freed himself and them from these false notions and prejudices, 
would enable us to come directly to the real points at issue! 

Mr. Starbuck’s article is the beginning of this work, which he, 
or some one similar in position, information, and intelligence to 
him, ought to undertake... But it cannot be done satisfactorily 
in a magazine article, however good that article might be. His 
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article is pretty good—we wish we could say very good—as far 
as it goes; but it could not go far enough. Let us hope that at 
some not distant day a manual will appear entitled “Full and 
Correct Instructions on the real Departyres of the Catholic 
Church from the true Doctrine of Christ, showing all the many 
points in which her position is misunderstood. Written as 
an aid to intelligent controversy, by a Protestant clergyman.” 
But we should not mind so much the title if the book were really 
all that such a title would imply. 

In the meantime, however, we make our acknowledgments 
for the unexpected and unusual favor which we have received, 
on the principle, of course, that “half (or even a quarter) of a 
loaf is better than no bread.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN INSTRUCTION ON MIXED MARRIAGES. By the Right Rev. William Ber- 
nard Ullathorne, O.S.B., Bishop of Birmingham. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers, 1881. 


In this episcopal Justruction given to his clergy assembled in synod, 
the venerable and learned Bishop of Birmingham sets forth fully and im- 
pressively, with ample citations of authorities, the doctrine and law of the 
church concerning mixed marriages. He proves that they have been for- 
bidden from the earliest period of the separation of men into two classes, 
the members of the true church and those who are not in that holy com- 
munion. Specifically, this is proved to have been always the law of the 
Catholic Church. Although, by his supreme authority, the pope can and 
does grant, through his delegates the bishops, dispensations from this 
law, the bishop shows that he requires that these dispensations should be 
given for grave reasons, and that the motive for relaxing in certain cases 
the strict law of the church is that greater evils which would follow from 
withholding the+dispensation universally may be avoided. The bishop 
insists, nevertheless, that in a majority of cases, even when such marriages 
are contracted with a legal dispensation, they turn out badly, and that their 
frequency is something lamentable, dangerous, productive of great evils, 

the loss of many members by the church, a multitude of sins, and the 
" damage or ruin of faith and religion in many souls and families. Of course 
his practical inference is that great exertion ought to be made to prevent 
as much as possible Catholic young people from marrying out of the 
church, There is really only one efficacious means of carrying out this 
advice, which is only a repetition of the admonitions which have been 
frequently given by the Holy See. 

In granting dispensations bishops and their chancellors are practi- 
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cally dependent on the parish priests, who alone can examine into the rea- 
sons which exist for asking the dispensation and seeing that the prescribed 
conditions are complied with. Priests, on their part, are morally unable to 
oppose an efficacious hindrance to the wishes of those who apply to them 
for dispensation, except 1n rare cases, either in or out of the confessional. 
There is generally no choice, except between assent to the request or permit- 
ting the party to go on and incur the guilt of mortal sin, with other evils fol- 
lowing in its train, by marrying without dispensation in defiance of the law of 
the church. With all the lenity and laxity of the actual practice in admin- 
istering the law which is at present tolerated, instances are only too com- 
mon of its open and flagrant violation, even to the extent of incurring 
excommunication. The effect of tightening the reins of discipline, without 
first effecting a great improvement in the dispositions of that great num- 
ber of Catholics whose ideas and sentiments on the sanctity of the sacra- 
ment of marriage are very loose, could only be grievously detrimental. 
Therefore there is but one way to lessen and remedy the evil, which is to 
effect this improvement by moral and religious means, and to infuse by in- 
struction and persuasion a more Catholic spirit into those parents and 
young people whose sentiments are less Catholic than they ought to be. 
When, by the awakening of conscience and the heightening of the sense of 
reverence and loyalty toward the authority of the church, mixed marriages 
come to be generally reprobated and shunned by the Catholic people, 
prelates and parish: priests can more safely and efficaciously use their power 
over individuals by refusing to grant dispensations unless they are fully 
satisfied with the reasons which induce the petitioners to ask for them. 

An extensive circulation of Bishop Ullathorne’s /nustruction among both 
the clergy and laity, its careful reading and consideration by parents, and 
by those of our young people who are reasonable enough to consult some- 
thing higher than the ethics of romantic literature, will be one means of 
awakening attention to the vital importance of the matter in question. 

There are other matters also equally important, in respect to which it is 
needful that both parents and young people should be instructed. Witha 
great number it is not perversity but a lack of instruction and knowledge 
which causes them to think and act with so much levity and imprudence, 
and exposes them to so many dangers and miseries. There is an atmos- 
phere of false ideas and unwholesome sentiments diffused everywhere, 
which is unconsciously inhaled by our young people and poisons their 
moral blood. The medicine by which they are cured is often very bitter. 
The preventive is in a better intellectual aliment and moral regimen. 
Those who are qualified to do so will do great good if they will write that 
which young people will read, and which will give them reasonable and 
Christian ideas respecting marriage. 


IRELAND OF To-Day. The Causes and Aims of Irish Agitation. By M. F. © 
Sullivan. With an introduction by Thomas Power O’Connor, M.P. 
Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart & Co. 1881. 


The story of that infamy of modern tifnes, the English government of 
Ireland, has been so often told that it is difficult to say anything new on 
the subject. Yet the volume before us will be found a handy book of ref- 
erence, and it is written with as little show of anger or resentment as pos- 
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sible. But there is one chapter which, though by no means exhaustive, de- 
serves especial attention. Under the heading, “A lettered Nation reduced 
by Force and Law to Illiteracy,” Mrs. Sullivan, in unexaggerated language, 
relates how England perpetrated one of its cruellest wrongs on the Irish 
people, destroying by a course of legislation, as well as by arbitrary brute 
force, the institutions of learning, great or small, that had survived the 
constant wars for independence, forbidding Catholics to teach school, and 
then, by a refinement of malice, punishing all who, having the means, 
should send their children abroad to acquire the education forbidden at 
home. It is fair to call this one of the very cruellest of wrongs, for it 
aimed to turn a proud and intellectual people into a nation of stupid boors. 
Under the carefully studied system the Irish people were made the most 
illiterate in the civilized world, perhaps. This people, who, at a period when 
they were free to work out their own destiny, were the. light that shone 
amid the general darkness of Europe, were gradually brought down to be 
the amusement of Cockney scribblers and caricaturists, and of their weak 
and cowardly imitators in this country. The loss of nationality, the loss of 
their ancient language with its wealth of song, legend, and history, the loss 
of their land, and the loss of their worldly goods and prosperity generally, 
were hard indeed to bear, but the most galling hurt to a sensitive race like 
the Irish has, after all, been the deprivation of achance to use and dévelop 
the intellect with which God has so fully endowed it. What has added 
bitterness, too, to this wrong has been the easy insolence with which Irish- 
men and Irishwomen who have risen to any eminence are quietly set down 
as “English” by the very authors or abettors of the wrong. 

Americans who draw their information from English or pro-English 
sources are sometimes inclined to believe that the Catholic Emancipation 
Act of 1829 and the so-called Liberal statesmen of contemporary England 
have changed all this; that now, on the score of education at least, Ireland 
has no longer good ground of complaint. Mrs. Sullivan says, with perfect 
truth : “ There is to-day a Catholic university in Ireland, founded by volun- 
tary contributions, but the English government does not permit it to con- 
fer degrees. At the same time the University of Dublin is essentially 
Protestant; the astounding fact stands forth that in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century a Catholic cannot obtain a university degree in a coun- 


try of which four-fifths of the taxpayers who sustain the schools are Ca- 
tholics !” 


THE LIFE OF THE, REV. MARY JOHN BAPTIST MUARD, FOUNDER OF THE 
MISSIONARY PRIESTS OF THE CONVENT OF ST. EDMUND. By the Rt. 


Rev. Dom Isidore Robot, O.S.B. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pus- 
tet & Co. 1881, 


This is an interesting and instructive biography of Rev. Father Muard. 
It shows how deeply some souls have been stirred in view of the evils which 
for some time past have threatened Catholic France. Not only was Father 
Muard keenly pained at the sight of the calamities which he saw impend- 
ing over his country, but, moved by the grace of God, he set himself to work 
in providing the means of averting them. 

Evidently the time has come when Catholic Frenchmen, if they would 
not see the gift of divine faith disappear from their fair country, should bestir 
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themselves. A Gambetta is its prime minister and a Bert is at the head of 
its bureau of instruction! The accession of these enemies of the faith to 
power reminds us of an anecdote related of one of the Fathers of the De- 
sert. When at prayers he inquired of God how it was permitted that an 
emperor who was a bitter persecutor was allowed to be elected to that of- 
fice. And the reply was heard: “I could find none worse.” If such men 
in power do not cause Catholic Frenchmen to sink all their political and 
other differences, and unite for the sake of defending the supreme interests 
of religion, then there is little or no hope of awakening them to their real 
dangers. These irreligious men will not hesitate to cut down to the quick 
and beyond, and if there be no life left, or not sufficient among Catholics 
of this generation in France to defend their faith and recover lost ground, 
then calamity will be added to calamity and ruin will be heaped upon ruin 
by the reckless experiments of these superficial politicians. 

Father Muard’s life shows us the other side of the character of the 
French people—its deep religiousness, its thorough earnestness and sincere 
piety. It shows how powerfully these traits exert themselves when under 
the influence of divine grace, even in our day, so given to frivolity, so world- 
ly.and pleasure-seeking. 

But things in France are not past redress, and there is faith enough, if 
awakéned from its apathy and united, to renew the pristine vigor and re- 
clothe the eldest daughter of the church with new garments of beauty and 
splendor. 

Those readers who take an interest in the characteristics of religious 
orders, and their adaptation to the needs of the age in which they are born, 
will find much that is instructive and edifying in thisvolume. The reading 
of such lives is stimulating to a higher and nobler life, and, in times like 
ours, will be read and pondered over everywhere by all Catholics who are 
not indifferent to the progress of religion. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST MASS IN CONNECTICUT (June, 
1781), Sunday, June 26, 1881, in St. Peter's Church, Hartford. Hart- 
ford. 1881. 

This celebration was closely connected with the Yorktown Centennial. 
Several regiments of our French auxiliaries marched through Hartford on 
their way to Virginia, and one of them was accompanied by a chaplain, 
M. l’'Abbé Robin, whose interesting letters were translated into English 
and published in Boston in *784. This priest celebrated Mass on the 
Feast of St. John Baptist in the French camp, as an old French resident 
who was present related to Father Fitton many years ago. The site of 
the camp isin St. Peter’s parish. The centennial of this Mass was cele- 
brated in St. Peter’s Church, which is a handsome Gothic edifice built of 
brown stone, under the direction of the able and zealous rector, Father 
Tierney, with great splendor, the bishop of the diocese officiating pontifi- 
cally, two bishops and a great number of priests being present, and the 
church crowded. Father O’Gorman, of St. Paul’s Church, New York, 
preached an appropriate and eloquent discourse, with which the gentle- 
men of the city government, who were present by invitation, expressed 


themselves as much pleased, and which gave general satisfaction to all its 
auditors. 
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In the evening Bishop Conroy celebrated pontifical vespers, and the 
venerable, aged priest, Father Fitton, of Boston, who was ordained in 1827 
and for several years had the sole pastoral charge of all the Catholics in 
Connecticut, gave a very entertaining and instructive historical discourse 
on the early years of Catholicity in Hartford. This excellent and apostolic 
priest soon after finished his laborious and fruitful ministry of fifty-four 
years, having departed this life, full of years and merits, at East Boston, a 
few weeks after the celebration at Hartford. 

The pamphlet which the Hon. Thomas McManus has issued contains an 
account of the ceremonies of this most successful and interesting celebra- 
tion of the first Catholic centenary of Hartford, together with the two dis- 
courses, and some carefully prepared and valuable historical sketches of 
the events commemorated and of the rise and growth of the diocese. Every 
Catholic of the diocese of Hartford ought to read this pamphlet, and pre- 
serve it, with special care; and in fact all Catholics throughout the coun- 
try, and-all Americans who take an interest in early reminiscences connect- 
ed with our civil history as well as with ecclesiastical affairs, will find it. 
quite unique and worthy of perusal. We take occasion, also, to call atten- 
tion to M. Robin’s letters, which we believe have been republished since 
their first issue, as among the most curious documents extant respecting 
our Revolutionary war and the state of things in New England at that 
time. 


PICTURESQUE IRELAND. Edited by John Savage, LL.D. Parts 7, 8, and 9. 
New York: Themas Kelly. 1881. 


This work, which is coming out in numbers, might be fuller in some of 
its historical and philological details. And there is no good reason for 
holding to that ridiculous spelling of Gaelic proper names which came in- 
‘to vogue during the last century—a time when the misfortunes of the beau- 
tiful isle were at their height, and when the language and customs of the 
Irish were looked upon by “ polite ” writers, Irish (shame it is to have to 
say it!) as well as English, as curzous relics of barbarism. Of course in 
geographical and other proper names now in use it would be pedantic and 
confusing to follow any but the common orthography, corrupt as that or- 
thography is. The etymology of the name Galway, as given at page 183, is 
incorrect, as 4 slight knowledge of Gaelic ought to show. There are a few 
slips in proof-reading, too. For instance, page 178, Eogan Mor (for Eoghan 
[Owen] Mor); and page 188, “ Mr. Eugene Curry” for Mr. Eugene O’Curry. 
Nevertheless, as far as these numbers have reached, editor and publisher 
have combined to give an exceedingly handsome and valuable itinerary of 
Ireland. The paper, type, ink, and illustrations are excellent. . 


THE LIFE OF THE ANGELIC DocTOoR, ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, OF THE ORDER 
OF FRIARS PREACHERS. By a Father of the same Order. New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1881. 


The lives of the saints is the application of the truths of the Gospel of 
Christ to practice. Hence the reading of their biographies is an antidote 
against doubt, scepticism, and infidelity, the prevailing intellectual epidemics 
of ourtimes. Moreover,a taste for such reading isa proof against the spirit 
of worldliness. Notwithstanding St. Thomas’ commanding intellect, there 
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was one thing he could not understand. “I cannot understand,” he said, 
“ how any one who knows that he is in mortal sin can laugh and be merry.” 

This life of St. Thomas is short, popular, and interesting. One cannot 
read too many and too much on the lives of the saints. 


CATHEDRA PETRI: The Titles and Prerogatives of St. Peter, and of his 
See and Successors, as described by the Early Fathers, Ecclesiastical 
Writers, and Councils of the Church. By Charles F. B. Allnatt. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates; Dublin: Gill & Sons. 1879. 

WHICH IS THE TRUE CHURCH? or, A Few Plain Reasons for joining the 


Roman Catholic Communion. Bythesameauthor. Edinburgh: Print- 
ed at the Ballantyne Press. 1881. 


These are two excellent, and, in themselves, convincing works, the ob- 
jects of which are evident from their titles. They display much reading 
and research, and are also remarkable for clearness of method and arrange- 
ment. We must, however, confess to a kind of feeling of disheartenment 
when such books are brought to our notice, coming from the thought that 
so few of those for whom they are intended will ever read them. Time and 
again has Catholic truth been plainly demonstrated and the claims of the 
church set in the clearest light; but the mass of the Protestant world ab- 
solutely ignores all these expositions as completely as if they had never 
been made, and goes on repeating its patchwork of falsehood, absurdity, 
and stale objections to the truth as confidently as before. Of course this 
is not all wilful blindness by any means; many would be convinced, if jit 
ever occurred to them to examine. But that is the difficulty : Protestants, 
as a rule, will not read Catholic books. Here and there, however, there 
are a few really in earnest, and with eyes opened by the grace of God, who 
will be materially helped by such works as these before us; and for them, 
however few, it is worth while that they should be written. They are also 
serviceable to Catholic disputants as rich storehouses of argument and 
condensed history from which to draw materials for the controversies in 
which they may be engaged. 


THE ART OF THINKING WELL. By the Rev. James Balmes. Translated 
from the Spanish by the Rev. William McDonald, D.D. Preceded by 
a Life of the Author. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1882. 


We are so accustomed to regard Balmes as an author of the first half of 
this century that it rather takes‘us by surprise when we have it brought 
distinctly to memory that he was born in the same year with Leo XIII. 
and the venerable Cardinal of New York. He was one of those prodigies, 
who in early youth attain a growth and achieve a fame ordinarily reached at 
a later period. He was born in 1810; in 1848 his career was finished. One 
work of his, Protestantism and Catholicity Compared, which he finished at the 
age of thirty-one, has placed his name permanently on the rolls of fame, 
and has a lasting value. His philosophical writings have the stamp of ge- 
nius upon them, and his minor works are all excellent, yet there is nothing 
in all these which would give him that place among the authors of this cen- 
tury which he has acquired by his Protestantism. The most important of 
all these—viz.,the Fundamental Philosophy—rather shows what he was na- 
turally capable of achieving in philosophy than what he did accomplish. 
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Dr. McDonald’s Life of Balmes is more complete than any other biogra- 
phical sketch we have seen, and is extremely interesting. Thetreatise on The 
Art of Thinking Well, which he has translated, sparkles with all the charac- 
teristic brilliancy of Balmes’ style. It is very attractive reading, and brimful 
of practical wisdom. An intelligent young man can hardly have a plea- 
santer or more useful companion, or a better guide to the right use of his 
mind in the most important affairs of life. 


MADELEINE DE S. Pot. By Theodore Howard Galton. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1881. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


A story of rural England about the beginning of this century. The 
heroine is a beautiful French girl of good connections who is forced from 
her own country by the disorders accompanying the Revolution. She is 
wooed and won by a man belonging to the old Catholic gentry. Inciden- 
tally many touches are given that illustrate the social condition of Catho- 
lics in the remoter parts of England at a time when the anti-Catholic penal 
laws had been somewhat relaxed in their coarser features. In spite of 4 
studied and rather tiresome accuracy of detail which occasionally suggests 
an English “ county-history,” the story is interesting, particularly to Eng- 
lish readers. 


IRISH FAITH IN AMERICA. Recollections of a Missionary. Translated 
from the French by Miss Ella McMahon. New York, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis: Benziger Bros. 


A French priest’s enthusiastic tribute to the religious zeal and devotion 
of the Irish race. The translation is good. 


MANX GAELIC. A paper read by W. S. Kerruish, Esq., at the Thirteenth 
Annual Session of the American Philological Association, held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, July, 1881. 

A curious illustration of the neglect which ill-fortune brings is seen in 
the ignorance, among English-speaking people especially, of everything 
bearing on the Gaelic language, traditions, or literature. So complete, 
indeed, is this ignorance that even educated Englishmen, and Americans of 
English origin, have but the vaguest ideas of what the Gaelic language is 
and by whom it is spoken. To many Gaelic suggests a Highland Scot only, 
in his kilt and fillibeg, while the fact that it is the native tongue of Keltic 
Ireland, and the only language intelligible to thousands of Irishmen as well 
as Scotchmen, comes to them as astartling revelation. Mr. Kerruish, in the 
pamphlet before us, touches on this supercilious ignorance: “In Bryant's 
translation of Homer he admits the inequality of English to German in the 
perfect retention of sense and rhythm of the great original, and extols the 
translation of Voss as marvellous in its fidelity, even to the perfect preser- 
vation of the czesural pause. Had he been familiar with Archbishop Mac- 
Hale’s translation of Homer into Gaelic (Irish) he would have had, it is be- 
lieved, an illustration in which was preserved perfectly not only the sense 
* and the czsural pause, but the accompanying sound, even to the crash 
of arms and the voices of the many-sounding sea.” Nevertheless, owing 
greatly to the labors of German and other Continental scholars, and to the 
revival generally of education in Ireland, there seems to be an awakening 
of the children of the Gael tothe need of prolonging the life of the old lan- 
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guage—a language that ages ago prevailed throughout Gaul, Upper Italy, 
. and the Iberian Peninsula, but that now finds its last refuge in Ireland and 
the fastnesses of Scotland and the adjacent islands. 

The Irish dialect retains the ancient alphabet and orthography, and is, 
therefore, best suited to the needs of the philologist. The Scots in the last 
century, for semi-political reasons it is asserted, discarded the old alphabet, 
and by the adoption of an arbitrary orthography contributed greatly to the 
corruption of their dialect. In 1762, according to Mr. Kerruish, a Bible so- 
ciety followed a similar arbitrary course with the dialect of the Isle of Man, 
so that Manx too, as printed, has merely a caricature resemblance to the 
old language. 

Mr. Kerruish says that he was urged some years ago by Prof. Huxley to 
prepare an article on the Manx Gaelic. His short but well-arranged paper 
deserves the attention of all who have any interest in Keltic studies. 


THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY OF CATHOLIC POETS, FROM CHAUCER TO THE 
PRESENT Day (1350-1881). Edited by Eliot Ryder. Notre Dame, In- 
diana: Joseph A. Lyons. The University of Notre Dame. 1881. 


To include in one volume specimens of all the Catholics who have writ- 
ten worthy poetry in English within the last five hundred years could not 
be attempted, but the editor of the Household Library must have had some 
such ambition if we are to judge both by his title-page and his preface. At 
all events, he has brought together selections. from the most of those poets 
who have achieved fame, and have at the same time been known to the 
world as Catholics. With contemporary poets the task must, of course, 
have been difficult. In a volume such as this it is not easy to avoid the 
suspicion of favoritism in the selection of poems whose authors are alive 
and able, if need be, to wield their pens in deadly prose for or against a 
book, according as their merit—or their vanity—has been acknowledged or 
ignored. In spite, then, of several serious omissions, and in spite of a few 
pieces of mere drivel having found their way into its pages, the volume will 
be found convenient. It is handsomely bound, and as a specimen of book- 
making would have been in every way a credit to the publisher had a 
hetter quality of ink and presswork been used. 


ORIGINAL, SHORT, AND PRACTICAL SERMONS FOR EVERY SUNDAY OF THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. Three Sermons for every Sunday. By F. X. 
Weninger, S.J., Doctor of Theology. Cincinnati: C.J.H.Lowen. 1881. 
These sermons certainly are a valuable addition to-the existing stock of 

literature of this class; for while they are real and elaborated discourses, 
and not mere skeletons to be filled up with considerable trouble only, they 
are at the same time short, and written in a style which any one can make 
his own. ‘They are also eminently suggestive, both in style and in matter, 
and can be read with much profit by those who do not intend to follow 
them very closely in preaching. 

The only fault of consequence in them seems to us to be their short- 
ness. No doubt an error on this side is much less than on the other; but 
while these are hdrdly short enough for Low Mass, they must be delivered 
very slowly to occupy the twenty-five minutes which the author claims. 
It will probably be found very hard to take more than three minutes in 
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reading any page aloud with the utmost deliberation ; and they average 
five pages in length—at least we have found it so. 

They appear to be only the first instalment of a complete collection 
which is to be published. 


SAFEGUARDS OF DIVINE FaitH. A Series of: Eight Essays. Parti. Es- 
says No. i., ii., iii, iv. By the Rev. mf Formby. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1881. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

The object of these essays is to show that Christ is a Divine Legislator 
as well as Teacher of mankind, and that obedience to his law and doctrine 
is obligatory and necessary to human welfare. 

In this first part Mr. Formby has a good deal to say which is very true 
and timely on the importance to Catholics of reading the Scriptures more 
than they are generally wont to do. A careful and satisfactory revision 
of our Douai Version with the sanction of competent authority would pro- 
mote this general reading of the Scriptures among the laity, and is assured- 
ly most desirable. We have been looking into the genuine and original 
English Version of Douai and Rheims of late, and have been much im- 
pressed by its extraordinary excellence. Our ordinary reformed editions 
have to a great extent defaced instead of improving the austere, Doric 
grandeur of this old monument of the learning and piety of English Ca- 
tholics. Doubtless it has defects in rendering, clumsy passages, and an- 
abundance of archaisms and obsolete forms which absolutely require a re- 
vision. But this work would not be so very difficult, as may easily be 
seen by looking at the Scripture lessons in the Marquess of Bute’s Eng- 
lish Breviary. 

Mr. Formby considers also the institution of the week with its Sab- 
bath, setting forth the proofs of its being coeval with the creation, and its 
great utility. The topics of the second part as announced on the cover of 
the first part are of even greater interest, though not, probably, of greater 
practical importance. 


PROTESTANTISM AND THE CHURCH. By the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Preston, V.G., 

LL.D. New York: Robert Coddington. 1882. 

The barbarian Theodoric put to death the Roman philosopher Boéthius 
by pressing a cord into his forehead until his eyes started out, and then 
finishing him by beating with clubs. The so-called Reformers attempted 
to destroy the Catholic Church in the same way. History sets forth Theo- 
doric and Boéthius as they really were: the first as the real criminal, the 
latter as a man venerable for his exalted wisdom and virtue. History, 
even as written by Protestants, is setting forth the Reformers and the 
church in a similar parallel. And as were the-men who pretended to re- 
form Christianity, so is their work. Mgr. Preston, in a series of works 
made up from several courses of lectuses given in the church of which he is 
rector, has gone over a great part of the whole ground of controversy be- 
tween Catholicity and Protestantism. In this his latest volume he has 
gathered together and applied the pitiless exposures, and the unmerciful 
censures, more severe than any which have been pronounced by Catholic 
writers, with which Englishmen bred up in hereditary English prejudices 
have held up to the view of the world in its real character the devastating 
work of tyrants and faithless priests miscalled the Reformation. 
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Besides showing that this revolution of the sixteenth century was a 
violent and destructive war for the destruction of the church, Mgr. Preston 
also proves, by quotations from the standards of the Protestant sects, that 
they theoretically deny and formally subvert the church as an institution 
of Christ,and make a war of words upon the true church of Christ as 
ruthless as the war of external force waged by tyrants. 

Protestantism essentially destructive of the church is his thesis. In 
carrying this through by an argumentative and documentary process of 
reasoning, Mgr. Preston thoroughly demolishes that system of compromise 
and mediation which proposes to reconcile and unite Catholicity with Pro- 
testantism and the more ancient schism of the Greeks of the Lower Em- 
pire, by tying together the living tree and all its dissevered and dead 
branches. 

The two lectures on the Protestant Reformation and on Anglicanism 
_ are the second and third of the series. The first and fourth, which begin 
and close the course, are devoted to an exposition of the origin, constitu- 
tion, and real nature of the church, as founded by Christ and perpetually 
existing. The array of documentary evidence proving the fact of the in- 
stitution of the Catholic Church by Jesus Christ and its unchanging con- 
tinuity, and the doctrinal exposition showing its nature and properties, 
_are very judiciously and completely made. The citations from the Fathers 
are well selected, copious, and arranged with excellent method. The argu- 
ment as a whole, while it is tersely compacted, consecutive, and logical, is 
also sufficiently clothed with rhetoric to be smooth and shapely in form, 
and has a sufficiently popular manner and style to be easily intelligible and 
readable. In our opinion this book may be classed among the best of the 
kind in English Catholic literature. In the treatment of its one main 
topic we do not know of any book which is superior to it, perhaps we can 
say equal to it, for the use of the generality of intelligent readers. 


_ Mr. T. W. ALLIEs has in preparation a fourth volume of his Formation 
of Christendom, which will treat of the relation of the Spiritual to the Civil 
Power in the State previous to the coming of Christ, and then of the same 
relation during the first three Christian centuries, down to the time of the 
Council of Nice. The volume will contain 400 or 500 pages, and will be 
published at 10s, to subscribers. Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. T. W. 
Allies, 82 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, London. 





SonGS FOR FREEDOM, AND OTHER Poems, By the Rev. M. J. MacHale. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1881. 

THE PEOPLE’s MANUAL. THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE Mass, By the Rt. Rev. Herbert 
Vaughan, Bishop of Salford. St. Louis: P. Fox, 1881. 

St. Castmir’s HyMN TO THE BLESSED VirGIN. From the Latin, by the Rev. Geo. A. Wat- 
son. St. Louis, Mo.: C. B. Woodward & Co., Printers. 1881. 

Tue Lanp CaTecuism. Is Rent just ? What political economy teaches regarding it. By Wil- 
liam Brown. Montreal ; Printed by John Lovell & Son. 1881. 

A Sure Way To A Happy MARRIAGE: a book of instructions for those betrothed and for the 
married. From the German of the Rev. Conrad Sickinger, by the Rev. Edward Ign. Tay- 
lor, of St. Peter's Pro-Cathedral, Wilmington, Del. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: 
Benziger Bros. 1881. 
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